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Art.I. Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of St. Peter's 
River, Lake Winnepeeck, Lake of the Woods, &c. Performed in 
the Year 1823, by Order of the Honourable J.C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of War, under the Command of Stephen H. Long, 
U.S. T.E. Compiled from the Notes of Major Long, Messrs, 
Say, Keating, and Colhoun, by William H. Keating, A. M., &c. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1/.8s. Boards. pp. 450.and 404. Whittaker. 1825. 


T= objects which the government of the United States had 
principally in view in ordering the expedition, of which 
a narrative is given in these volumes, were to explore the 
country, and ascertain its resources, as far west as the river 
St. Peter, and the Red River, which empties itself into Lake 
Winnepeek, and also to enquire into the present state, man- 
ners, and customs of the Indian nations. The region de- 
scribed extends from the fifty-first to the fortieth degree of 
north latitude, and from the ninety-seventh to the seventy- 
fourth degree of west longitude. ‘ The figure may be con- 
ceived to be rhomboidal, and is about thirteen hundred miles 
in length from E.S. E. to W.S.W., and has an average 
width of between four and five hundred miles.’ All the large 
rivers which flow southward, and fall into the Mississippi, 
rise within the above parallels of latitude and longitude, and 
near to the sources of these rivers also rise most of the great 
rivers which flow northwards into the lakes, and are finally 
poured into the Gulf of St. Lawrence: hence it becomes 
highly important to determine what facilities exist for esta- 
blishing an inland navigation, extending from Quebec to 
New Orleans. 

The information respecting the physical geography, and the 
river-courses of the United States, which was obtained during 
the expedition, forms a very valuable, though not the most 
entertaining part of the present volumes. Near the lati- 
tude 40°, the greatest elevation of the Alleghany moun- 
tains above the tide-level is about three thousand feet. 
Maize, which grows in great perfection in the valleys, cannot 
be raised where the altitude exceeds twelve hundred feet ; 
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wheat grown on these mountains, at a considerable elevation, 
is better and heavier than: what is grown below.  Frosts 
occur on some of the ridges in every month of the year, 
Between the Ohio river and Lake Michigan the general 
elevation of the country is from six hundred to one thousand 
feet above the tide-level: many of the rivers which rise in 
this district and flow into the Ohio nearly interlock with 
rivers that flow into Lake Erie. In regard to the facility for 
artificial water-communication, through this part of the coun- 
try, between the Lakes and the Mississippi, the only doubt 
which can exist is the possibility of a failure of water on the 
summits, in dry seasons. Major Long says, that a connection 
will doubtless soon be attempted between the southern ex- 
tremity of Lake Michigan and the west end of Lake Erie, 
and the abundance and size of the water-courses between the 
two points will afford a sufficient supply of water for the 
purpose. The country between the Lake Michigan and the 
Mississippi affords many facilities for a water-communication. 
The fertility of this country is great, and capable, with cul- 
ture, of supporting a dense population ; indeed it is stated 
to be one of the most valuable districts within the basin of the 
Mississippi. So nearly do some of the sources of the rivers 
which flow north and south approach and interlock, that ¢ there 
are three different routes through which loaded canoes have 
passed from one to the other, in times of inundation, without 
the intervention of portages.’ ‘The great tributaries to the 
‘Mississippi in this district are, the Illinois river, the Rock 
river, and the Wisconsan. ‘The branches from the first of 
these rivers join in two places, during floods, with the rivers 
that flow into Lake Michigan, and the route is frequently 
traversed by boats. The Illinois is navigable for two hun- 
dred and fifty miles with great ease, the current being gentle 
and almost imperceptible. ‘The Wisconsan (written in Arrow- 
smith’s map Ooisconnsan, and in other maps Onisonsan,) 
is navigable for large vessels for more than one hundred and 
eighty miles: one of its branches also nearly unites with the Fox 
river, which flows into Green Bay, an arm of Lake Michigan. 
The political philosopher, who contemplates the advantages 
which this amazing chain of water-communication must con- 
fer on the interior territory of the United States, in connec- 
tion with the facilities of navigation by steam, can scarcely 
hesitate to admit the probability, that before the close of the 
next century the great basin of the Mississippi, and of the 
Missouri, which is, at present, almost an untenanted wilder- 
ness, will be covered with farms, villages, and towns, and 
contain a larger population than that of Europe. a 
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The St. Peter’s river joins the Mississippi below the falls 
of St. Anthony, near the intersection of the forty-fifth degree 
of latitude, with the ninety-third degree of west longitude : 
it may be regarded as one of the largest branches of the 
latter river, being nearly six hundred miles in length, from 
its source to the place where it is poured into the Mississippi. 
The source of the St. Peter’s river, and that of the Red 
river, which flows into Lake Winnepeek, are so near to each 
other that in rainy seasons they unite; and as the waters of 
Lake Winnepeek flow into Hudson’s Bay, an actual junction 
is formed between rivers that flow into the three distant out- 
lets, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Hudson’s Bay, and the Gulf 
of Mexico. What is still more remarkable, there are no 
lofty mountains or extensive mountain-ranges where these 
vast rivers rise, nor is the country any where elevated more 
than from five hundred to ten or twelve hundred feet above 
the tide-level, an elevation altogether inconsiderable, when 
compared with the immense distance between the sources of 
these rivers and the ocean, in every direction. St. Peter’s 
river was explored by Carver, whose account of it the writer 
of the ‘ Narrative’ appears to us to censure, for no better 
reason, than that the English traveller has deprived the 
Americans of the merit of original discovery. Carver may 
have been led into errors, by relying sometimes on the in- 
formation of others, but we do not consider his general credit 
to be weakened by the subsequent observations of Major Long’s 
party. The Red river rises in Lake Travers, and pursues a 
tortuous course northward, beyond the forty-ninth degree of 
latitude, which is the boundary of the United States: its 
length (taking in its windings) is more than five hundred 
miles, and it is navigable for boats of considerable size from 
its source to Lake Wienued Our travellers were com- 
pelled to descend by this river, and deviate, in some degree, 
from their instructions. About twenty or thirty miles west 
of their route rises a considerable swell of ground, called the 
Coteau de Prairie, which has nothing of a mountainous cha- 
racter, but it divides the waters that flow into the Missouri, 
from those which fall into the Red river, and also from those 
which fall into the Mississippi. The country which lies 
between Lake Winnepeek and Lake Superior ‘is literally 
a wilderness of lakes, islands, and peninsulas, a mazy waste, 
so inhospitable and irreclaimable as to mock the art and 
enterprize of man, and bid defiance to his industry.’ 

The Dog river, along which our travellers passed, runs 
into Lake Superior at Fort William. On this river there 
is a fall, which rivals in grandeur that of Niagara. The 
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climate of the western part of the United States, visited 
by our travellers, varies in many respects from that of the 
eastern states in the same parallels of latitude. The winters 
are colder and the summers hotter in the western country, 
the difference being about six degrees of Fahrenheit; but 
notwithstanding this, the annual mean temperature of the 
year is nearly the same in both. The climate of the eastern 
States, before the ground had been cleared and cultivated, 
was much the same as that of the north-western frontier at 
the present time. 

The most important part of this ‘ Narrative’ is that which 
relates to the Indian population, in the countries through which 
the expedition passed. The once powerful tribes of the Dela- 
wares, Shawnees, Potawatomis, and Kickatoos, which, a few 
years since, were spread over the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, have now nearly disappeared, with the excep- 
tion of a few remains scattered through the northern and 
western parts of those countries. The most powerful nations 
at present existing in the vicinity of the settled parts of the 
United States, are the Dacota or Sioux nation, and the 
Algonquins or Chippewas. Of these two nations, the Chip-~ 
pewas and the Dacotas, many interesting details are given, 
collected partly from natives of those countries, who were 
associated with our travellers, as companions or interpreters, 
and partly from actual observations. In the course of a few 
years, it will become more and more difficult to ascertain the 
original opinions and practices of Indian nations, and to 
discover what changes may have been introduced by a more 
frequent intermixture with white men, on which account the 
information contained in these volumes will become a valuable 
record, as it appears to have been selected with much dili- 
gence, and a scrupulous attention to truth. 

The first Indian nation described is the Potawatomis, now 
residing near the shores of Lake Michigan. One of the prin- . 
cipal chiefs of that nation, called Metea, remained with the 
expedition two days, and afforded them much information. 
The appearance of this chief is thus described: * His hair is 
black, and indicates a slight tendency to curl ; his cheek-bones 
are remarkably high and prominent; they are not angular, 
but present distinctly the rounded appearance which distin- 
guishes the aboriginal American from the Asiatic; his mouth 
is large, and the upper lip prominent. On first inspection, 
his countenance would be considered as expressive of defiance 
and impetuous daring, but on closer inspection, it is found 
to announce rather obstinate constancy of purpose, and 
sullen fortitude. We behold in him all the characteristics of 
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an Indian warrior to perfection. If ever an expression of 
pity or of the kinder affections belonged to his countenance 
it has been driven away by the scenes of bloodshed and 
cruelty through which he has passed.’ The Potawatomis 
appear to be connected by language, manners, and opinions, 
with the Chippewas. All these Indian nations believe in one 
Great Spirit, the Maker of Life, who is good ; and in an inde- 
pendent but inferior spirit, the author of evil: to the latter 
the Potawatomis principally address their worship, the Good 
Spirit needing no prayers to induce him to assist and protect 
them. There are certain cases, as when afflicted by disease, 
or impelled by a dream, which require them to offer a sacri- 
fice of living animals to the Kashamaneto, or Good Spirit; 
they also endeavour to propitiate his favour by fasting; of 
which ceremony the following curious account is given: 


‘ Their fasts are marked by the ceremony of smearing their 
faces, hands, &c. with charcoal. To effect this, they take a piece 
of wood of the length of the finger, and suspend it to their necks ; 
they char one end of it, and rub themselves with the coal every 
morning, keeping it on until after sunset. No person, whose face 
is blackened, dare eat or drink any thing during that time ; what- 
ever may be the cravings of his appetite, he must restrict them 
until the evening arrives, when he may wash off his black paint, 
and indulge, moderately, in the use of food. The next morning 
he repeats the ceremony of blackening his face, and continues 
it from day to day, until the whole of his piece of wood be con- 
sumed, which generally takes place in the course of from ten to 
twelve days. 

‘ After this term, they either suspend their mortifications, or 
continue them according as the exigencies of the case seem to 
require. From the information which was communicated by the 
interpreter and others, it does not appear that, in any one instance, 
have the Indians ever been known to break their fasts, whatever 
may have been the temptation to which they were exposed ; so 
powerful, indeed, is their superstitious dread of that ill luck, 
which would attach to a transgression of their rules, that even 
children have been, in vain, tempted to take food when at the 
houses of traders, and beyond the control of their parents; in 
all cases they have declined it ; neither does it appear that, during 
those seasons of mortification, they indulge after sunset in any 
unreasonable gratification of their appetite ; in this respect, there- 
fore, they prove themselves more consistent than the Mahometans, 
who are said, while their Ramadam or lent lasts, to make up by 
the debaucheries in which they indulge in the night-time, for the 
painful restrictions imposed upon them during the day, by the 
precepts of their prophet. The same apprehensions which will 
prevent an Indian, whether man or boy, from tasting food, while 
covered with this coating of charcoal, will not allow him to 
shorten the term of his penance by consuming the piece of wood 
too 
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too hastily. If he does not use it sparingly he is certain that the — 
charm or virtue with which he invests it will be dispelled. In 
addition to'these mortifications, the Indian attempts to impress 
upon his offspring a permanent and unshaken belief in the exist- 
ence of a Great Spirit, Ruler of the universe, whose attributes are 
kindness to men, and a desire of relieving them from all their 
afflictions : the necessity of doing all that may be grateful to him 
is often recurred to, in those exhortations by which every Indian 
parent instructs his sons, both morning and evening. It does not 
appear that the same care is extended to the religious principles 
of females. We never heard of their joining in fasts or morti- 
fications: they are not allowed to take a part in the public sacri- 
fices; and as they have no concern in the noble occupations of 
war or the chace, it probably matters but little whether or 
not they are agreeable in the sight of the Great Spirit. The 
only inducement which they have to pray is, that they may 
continue to hold a place in the affections of their husbands ; but 
the men, being quite indifferent upon this point, would deem it 
unworthy of their superior rank in the creation to bestow a thought 
upon the subject.’ 


Metea informed our travellers, that the Potawatomis thought 
they had always existed in the neighbourhood of Lake Mi- 
chigan, and that the first man and woman had been made 
by the Great Spirit: “God sowed the seed, and the men 
sprung up.” When called ‘ upon to explain what he meant 
by this expression, he wished it to be understood that he 
had used the language in a figurative point of view, and as a 
parable.’ He was resolutely incredulous as to a future state, 
and when told that the generality of Indians acknowledge 
a belief that the spirits of the dead return to the Master of 
life, he made use of the following strong expression: ‘ As a 
dog dies, so man dies: — the dog rots after death, so does 
man decay after he has ceased to live.” | 

Notwithstanding all that could be urged to Metea, re- 
specting the general belief of his own nation, their cus- 
toms relating to the dead, and even his own expressions 
at the funeral of a nephew, he still persisted in his opi- 
nion. Major Long and his companions, however, incline 
to the belief, that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
and a future state of rewards and punishments, is generally 
entertained by the Potawatomis, and that it existed among 
them previously to their intercourse with white men: such 
also was the opinion of all who were most conversant with 
Indian manners, and had enjoyed the best opportunities of 
ascertaining their religious opinions. But the time for gain- 
ing correct information, they say, has passed away; and it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to determine what notions the 
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Indians may have received from the Missionaries, and what 
are the original doctrines of the different nations. With 
respect to their customs and ceremonies, though some have 
fallen into disuse, those which remain must be derived from 
the practices of their forefathers. There is no question 
relating to the North American Indians which has been more 
involved in doubt, than, whether they are now, or have been 
formerly, cannibals, and whether the practice of devouring 
human flesh is partial or general. ‘The enquiry on this point 
was conducted with much apparent diligence and fairness ; 
and it appears from the evidence of Indians who had them- 
selves feasted on human flesh, and from the reports of traders 
and interpreters, who had resided long among them, and 
from a variety of corroborating facts, that several of the 
Indian nations are now, and have been from remote ages, 
cannibals. 


‘ We are far however from asserting, that this practice has 
prevailed universally among the Indians; the evidences on the 
subject of the cannibalism of the Dacota or Sioux Indians ( Nan- 
dowessies of Carver) are too few and too suspicious; they are 
refuted by too many contradictory facts to permit us to place any 
confidence in them; but the case is otherwise with the Chippewas, 
the Miamis, the Potawatomis, and all the other Indian nations, 
which are known to be of Algonquin origin. 

‘ The motives which impel them to cannibalism are various : in 
some cases it is produced by a famine over the country, and of 
this we shall be able to cite a number of well attested instances, 
some of which carry with them very horrible features, when we 
treat of the Chippewa tribes, west of Lake Superior. Another, 
and a more frequent cause, is the desire of venting their rage 
upon a defeated enemy, or a belief that, by so doing, they acquire 
a charm that will make them irresistible. It is a common super- 
stition with them, that he that tastes of the body of a brave man 
acquires a part of his valour, and that if he can eat of his heart, 
which by them is considered as the seat of all courage, the share 
of bravery which he derives from it is still greater. It matters 
not whether the foe be a white man or an Indian; provided he be 
an enemy, it is all that is required. Mr. Barron has seen the 
Potawatomis with the hands and limbs both of white men and 
Cherokees, which they were about to devour. 

‘It is well attested, that one of the officers attached to General 
Harmer’s command was taken prisoner by the Miamis previously 
to the defeat of the whole army, and tortured by them in the 
most cruel and unrelenting manner for three days, on the west 
bank of the Maumee. The Indians declared that he had behaved 
with a remarkable degree of fortitude. Pieces of flesh were cut 
off from his body, roasted, and eaten by them in the presence of 
the agonized victim.’ 
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The remaining part of the catastrophe is too horrible to 
transcribe. Among some tribes, the practice of devouring 
their enemies is universal, but among the Potawatomis it is 
generally restricted to a particular fraternity, whose duty, or 
privilege, it is to eat of the enemies’ flesh: the members of 
this fraternity are supposed to possess great virtues, which 
they can impart, by means of spells, to others. The Sauk 
nation, residing between the Mississippi and the Rock rivers, 
in latitude forty-two degrees, appear to be the most humane 
of all the Indian tribes, treating their prisoners with kind- 
ness, and possessing a practical form of ethics, which might 
do honour, in many respects, to Christian nations. A chief 
of this nation, called Wennebea, accompanied our travellers 
many days, and gave them much valuable information re- 
specting the customs and opinions of the Sauks: he defended 
them with zeal against the charge of cannibalism, which he 
admitted was practised by other nations, but he denied that 
it ever occurred among the Sauks, except in a few instances: 
persons that were very lean and thin would eat a small piece 
of the human heart, together with other medicines, to fatten 
themselves. When asked whether this must not be con- 
sidered as offensive to the Deity, he replied that he knew not: 
he had never held converse with the Great Spirit. The 
cannibalism of the Chippewas is attended with more revolt- 
ing circumstances than in any of the other nations our tra- 
vellers visited. The Dacotas, a powerful Indian nation, 
occupying the territory between 42° and 49° of latitude, and 
from 90° 30! to 99° 30’ of longitude, appear to be clear from 
the charge of cannibalism. A very full account is given of 
their manners and opinions, and of Wanotan, one of their 
chiefs. They gave a public entertainment to Major Long and 
his party. A pavilion was erected by the union of several large 
skin-lodges, fine buffalo-robes were spread around, and the 
air was perfumed by the odour of sweet-scented grass, which 
had been burned for the purpose. Besides the buffalo-meat, 
three of the Indian dogs were killed to do honour to the 
guests; and, strange as it may appear to our notions, these 
dogs formed the best dish at the festival, tasting very like the 
finest Welch mutton ! 

Polygamy is general among the Indian nations; but the 
practice of offering their wives to strangers, as related by 
some travellers, does not appear to be common among the 
nations east of the Missouri. Some degraded individuals, 
and a few tribes that are sunk below the common level of 
Indian virtue, do not hesitate to prostitute their wives; but 
these men, our travellers say, were always to be — 
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being destitute of honesty and veracity in all their dealings. 
The following account of the ideas of moral excellence 
among the Sauks, as given by the respectable chief Wennebea, 
is particularly interesting. In answer to the enquiry what 
constituted a good man, he immediately replied ; 


‘ That in order to be entitled to this appellation, an Indian 
ought to be mild in his manners, affable to all, and particu- 
larly so to his squaw. His hospitality ought to be boundless; 
his cabin, as well as all that he can procure, should be at the 
disposal of any one who visits him. Should he receive pre- 
sents, he ought to divide them among the young men of his tribe, 
reserving no share for himself. But what he chiefly considered 
as characteristic of a good man, was to be mild and not quar- 
relsome when intoxicated. A good man should keep as man 
wives as he can support, for this will enable him to extend his 
hospitality more freely than if he had but one wife. Being asked 
whether by this he meant that an Indian should offer his squaw to 
strangers, as is practised by the Missouri nations, he replied, that 
no man of any feeling could do sucha thing: he thought there was 
no man so base as to be guilty of this. Adultery is strictly pro- 
hibited; so also is an indiscriminate intercourse of sexes. No 
good man would encourage it, or partake in it; for men were not 
made like dogs for promiscuous intercourse; but there are some 
women, whose passions are not controlled by reason, and these 
will always find men disposed to share in their shame: no good 
man would, however; do so. Neither would a virtuous man 
always put away his wife for adultery ; he ought to admonish and 
reprove her. Should she continue in her evil practices, then 
he will be justifiable in discarding, or punishing her. There 
are among the Sauks some men so base that they will throw off 
their male garments, assume those of females, and perform all 
the drudgery allotted to the latter sex, becoming real cinedi. 
They are always held in contempt, though by some they are pitied, 
as labouring under an unfortunate destiny which they cannot 
avoid, being supposed to be impelled to this course by a vision 
from the female spirit that resides in the moon. Upon the subject 
of intoxication, Wennebea spoke with much feeling and philo- 
sophy. ‘* Intoxication,” said he, “ is a bad thing; the Indian 
has been seduced to it by the white man: when our forefathers 
were first offered liquor they declined it; for they had seen its 
evil effects upon white men. At last two old men were bribed to 
taste it; they liked it and took more; they were then affected by 
it; their language became more voluble ; they were merry in their 
wine. Pleased with the experiment, they repeated it, and induced 
two others to join them; thus did the evil spread gradually. To 
drink a little is not improper, but to drink to intoxication is not 
right ; our ancestors have forbidden us to do it. You white men 
can takea little and refrain from more, while the red man follows 
but the impulse of his feelings; if he takes a little, he requires 
more, and will have it if he can get at it in any way. You en- 
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courage us in this practice ; your agents, your traders, instead of 
withholding it, offer itto us, make us take it, and when we have 
had a little we lose all control over ourselves. We had no in- 
toxicating draughts before the white man came among us, and 
we were better men; this has been the ruin of us; all our 
broils and our quarrels spring from intoxication ; some of our 
women take to Mater | they lose all shame, and become com- 


mon 


Besides the demoralisation occasioned by the introduction 
of ardent spirits, which is diminishing the numbers of the 
Indians, the decrease in the supply of provisions is annually 
and rapidly driving them westward, and depopulating the 
districts where they were once numerous. 

How long the Indian tribes have inhabited the land they 
now occupy is uncertain. ‘There are numerous artificial 
mounds of earth and parapets scattered over the country, of 
which the Indians can give no account, except an obscure 
tradition, that they were constructed by a race of white men, 
who have long since disappeared. ‘These extensive works 
prove, that in a former period the inhabitants of part of 
North America were farther advanced in civilisation than any 
of the tribes who existed there, when it was first explored by 
Europeans. The last of these ancient works which our 
travellers saw, was near Lake Travers: they had traced them 
they say ‘ from Irville, in the state of Ohio, to the head of 
the Red river, upon a distance of eight hundred miles in a 
direct line, and nearly double that amount according to our 
devious route. We have occasionally met with them very 
abundantly, bearing evidence of the most consummate design, 
and yet we are as unable to form a correct estimate of the 
authors of these extensive works, of the periods at which 
they were executed, and of the objects for which they were 
erected, as any of the travellers who preceded us.’ 

At the end of the second volume there is a vocabulary, 
comprising the leading nouns in the Sauk, the Chippewa, the 
Cree, and the Dacota languages. A considerable analogy 
exists between the three former. In this vocabulary only a 
single verb is given; and the observations which occur on 
language in other parts of these volumes throw no light 
whatever on the structure of the Indian dialects. Inform- 
ation of this kind can only be expected from persons thoroughly 
acquainted with one of the principal Indian languages, and 
well versed in the philosophy of grammar; but as these 
qualifications will probably never be united in the back- 
woodsman or fur-trader, our knowledge of those languages 
must remain imperfect. In looking over the vocabulary, we 
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were struck with the polysyllabic character of the Sauk and 
Chippewa dialects, but a little attention soon convinced us 
that many of the words of eight or nine syllables are not 
names, but definitions or descriptions, composed of several 
words : —thus finger, in the Sauk language, is ehwenenanesi- 
kenetche : that this is a definition is clear, for the thumb, 
forefinger, and little finger are all expressed by long words 
ending, as the above, with netche; hence we may infer that 
netche is the word for finger, and the other syllables prefixed 
designate either the form, position, or office of each of the 
fingers. It is well for Indian conversation that the general 
habit of the natives is taciturn; how could a Parisian or a 
London belle shine in a company, where all were equally dis- 
posed to talk, if every part of her dress or person required 
the utterance of eight syllables to give ita name. The word 
steam-boat in the Sauk language rolls over the ear like the 
revolutions of the machinery that move the paddles, being 
written thus in the vocabulary: Eskwatahepamohonmikot. 
For a farther account of the mythology and customs of the 
Indian nations we must refer our readers to the ‘ Narrative :’ 
it contains, we think, the best and most authentic information 
respecting them which we have any where read. | 

An account is given of Lord Selkirk’s settlements near the 
Red river, and also of the Hudson’s Bay and Colombian 
fur-establishments: the latter deserve the attention of our 
statesmen, who would do well to consider how far the benefit 
of such trading monopolies outweighs the evils which accom- 
pany them. If the statements here given are correct, we are 
compelled to admit that, next to the slave-trade, the fur- 
trade with the Indians is the most demoralising and unjust 
occupation in which Europeans are engaged. 

The part of these volumes which describes the geology of 
the country is the least satisfactory of any, as it adds little to 
the scanty information wé before possessed. The gentleman 
who undertook this department appears much better qualified 
to examine mineral specimens in a cabinet, than to explore 
the geological character of an extensive region; and all the 
most interesting objects of enquiry are left in a state of uncer- 
tainty, after he has crossed the Alleghany mountains, which 
had been before described. ‘The coal-formation, which ex- 
tends from Cumberland to Wheeling, consists of alternating 
strata of slate-clay, (shale,) sandstone, limestone, and coal. 
The sandstone is the most abundant; and in the general 
arrangement of the strata, which are nearly horizontal, the 
sandstone is the lowest member of the formation: above is the 
coal, covered by shale; over this is another sandstone, which 
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is covered by limestone-strata. The coal-strata, of which 
there are several at different depths, vary in thickness from a 
few inches to ten feet. At the mouth of the pit, coal sells for 
five dollars the hundred bushels : in the town of Cumberland 
it usually sells for ten dollars the hundred bushels. 

In the vast expanse of country extending from the Ohio 
to the St. Peter’s river, our travellers met with nothing except 
horizontal strata of sandstone or limestone; but we have no 
information which can enable us-to determine to what form- 
ation the limestone belongs, or whether it lies above or below 
the coal-formation ; a question which, at a future period, it will 
become highly important to ascertain. In the northern part 
of their route, and round Lake Superior, many of the rocks 
are of the class called primitive, consisting of granite, slate, 
and hornblende ; but on the northern side of this lake there 
appears a large basaltic formation: some of the islands in the 
lake are also composed of basalt and basaltic amygdaloid, 
which has a tendency to assume a columnar form. Among 
the objects our travellers were expected to explore were the 
mines of copper and lead that are supposed to occur in the 
western territory ; but though they occasionally saw lumps of 
ore, they do not appear to have seen any where metallic veins 
in situ. Immense quantities of blue and green earth, sup- 
posed to be carbonate of copper, have been observed by former 
travellers near the Blue Earth river, which empties itself into the 
St. Peter; and we are somewhat surprised that Major Long’s 
party should have omitted to examine the country in the vici- 
nity of this river, as it was formerly an object of great inter- 
est to the French. The writer of the ‘* Narrative,’ who was 
the geologist of the party, denies that the lead-mines worked 
in the western territory are properly metallic veins or beds; 
because those who describe them assert that the ore occurs in 
detached pieces, and solid masses, in veins and beds, in red 
clay, and that the ore is not found in the limestone, but in the 
clay. Now, every one acquainted with the principal lead- 
mines in England, and elsewhere, that occur in limestone, 
know, that the ore is generally separated from the limestone 
by a lining of clay, sometimes of considerable thickness ; and 
if it be a flat work, or bed, the limestone lies under the ore, 
in the same way as described in the American mines. In the 
zoological department, no addition is made to our knowledge 
of the mammalia class, nor of the habitudes of those species 
already known, but some useful reflections occur on the ad- 
vantages that might result from domesticating the buffalo. 
Our travellers mention having passed over a space of “a 
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miles, without seeing more than four quadrupeds. Some new. 
species of insects and moluscous animals are described. 

Two plates are given, . representing helices, fresh-water 
shells, supposed to be new species; but if the vast territor 
passed over could only furnish a few snail-shells to delineate, 
we think these plates had better have been omitted. — It is 
now ascertained, that the shells of moluscous animals of the 
same species, collected in distant situations, often present a 
slight difference of form, which has induced those who delight 
in the puerilities of science to class them as new species, 
and give them a new name: the North American naturalists 
seem too well disposed to follow the example of cabinet-phi- 
losophers in Euro 

Though the present expedition has added little to our know- 
ledge of natural history, in other respects the narrative is 
replete with valuable and interesting information. In some 
instances the style is idiomatic, and words are also introduced 
which are foreign to the English language: the word bluff is 
of frequent occurrence; it imports a perpendicular range or 
escarpment of rock, rising above the general level of the 
country, or of the rivers or lakes which intersect it. An ex- 
cellent map of the country is prefixed ; there are also plates 
representing some of the Indian chiefs. 
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Art. Il. 1. Traditions of Edinburgh; or, Sketches and Anec- 
dotes of the City in former Times. By Robert Chambers. 
12mo. Chambers, Edinburgh; and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
London. 1825. 


2. Walks in Edinburgh, by Robert Chambers. 12mo, Hun- 
ter, Edinburgh; and Duncan, London. 1825. 


We all know that Edinburgh is the nonpareil of the cities 
of the world. It is the most splendid capital in the 
universe. Its learned men are the greatest philosophers, its 
soldiers the greatest heroes, its ladies the greatest Blues, its 
lawyers (in their own tongue) the most eloquent advocates 
that exist, or ever have existed, in this or in any other nation. 
All these things were known several centuries ago; and of 
course we feel much indebted to Mr, Chambers for remindin 
us of them. Nobody, we calculate, will deny that Holyrood- 
house is the palace of palaces, that Nelson’s monument is 
the most elegant lighthouse on the Firth of Forth, and that the 
Jlesh-market, and the slaughter-house, are perfect models of 
such places. Neither will it be gainsaid that St. George’s 
Church is superior to our St. Paul’s, the Register-Office 
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to Somerset-House, and the Earthen Mound to Waterloo- 
Bridge; or that the Hie Kirk, the Castle, and the Heart 
o’ Mid Lothian, are, by a thousand degrees, more grand than 
Westminster-Abbey, the Tower, or Newgate. ' ) 

We will give our Edinburgh friends all the praise they can 
desire, .if they will only cease blowing their own trumpet so 
loudly. It is, however, a little too much to see the city of the 
Parthenon and of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus insulted 
in her ruins, and her name and her fame pilfered, to give 
celebrity to a place which has started into existence only 
within the last forty years, and the grandeur and boasted 
wealth of which owe their origin to the introduction of the 
English arts and manufactures by an union*, which is still 
condemned, and by the overthrow of feudal and barbarous 
institutions which are still the object of the most tasteless 
eulogy. 

It is to feed this appetite for vulgar predilections that these 
two productions are given to the world; and as a proof of 
the prevalence of this vanity among the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, and how correctly the compiler estimated the rulin 
passion of his countrymen, it is a fact that the first of these 
two works has already reached the fourth edition. Aftic in- 
deed must be that taste and wit which can be amused with an 
account of how the Duchess of Gordon, when a young 
woman, used to * ride upon a sow,’ while her sister 
‘ thumped it with a stick behind; and how that these qua- 
drupeds claimed the privilege of the pavé in former years, 
and even disputed it with the best bailie or burgess of the 
city, — perhaps upon the old Jacobite principle, the jure 
divino! How edifying it must be to learn that ‘ Misses 


“Ramsay the milliners had their shop at the east of Old Lyon 


Close, north side of the High-Street, opposite the upper end 
of the City Guard-house ;’ that ‘ Mrs. Sellers, in the same 
line,’ died ‘ nearly forty years ago;’ that the ‘ Misses Gedd 
kept a boarding school in Paterson’s Court, Lawn-Market ;’ 
that the fst Sir William Forbes, like other old women, 
¢ wore a muff, which hung round his neck by a string, out 
of which he eat penny-pies while walking up the High-Street ;’ 
that ‘ the stomacher was a triangular piece of rich silk ;’ that 
‘ stays were made so long, sixty years ago, that they touched 
the chair both in front and in rear when a lady sat;’ that 
‘ garters were worn fine for exhibition,’ and that the ‘ rumple 


—— 








* Sir Walter Scott tells a story of a clergyman in the south of 
Scotland, who confessed that for fifty years he never preached 
without indulging himself in what he called “ a@ hit at the Union.” 
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knot was a large bunch of ribbons worn at the peak of the 
waist behind ;’ and, as if for the purpose of commending these 


qualities, diversions, and Sie’ eamaanaatin to the Athenian 
modern fair, they are politely told : 


‘ We fear there shall never again be seen a generation of such 
clever eccentric old women, as that which we have just endeavoured 
by examples to delineate. The Scottish female character is now 
undergoing a great and decisive revolution, being reduced by a 
fatal process of over-cultivation to a sort of dead level, which is 
much to be lamented when we consider the graceful and pic- 
turesque varieties into which it was formerly permitted to luxuriate. 
The genius — perhaps we might say the demon, or, at least, the 
imp — of modern education goes like a roller, over the female mind, 
and breaks down all its once animated and interesting features 
into a plain undistinguished superficies, not more “ flat’ we are 
assured than ‘‘ unprofitable.” In our early days we knew women 
who, though born in a respectable rank of society, had never been 
at school in their lives, yet wrote the cleverest letters, said the 
most amusing things, made shrewd observations, and did not want 
refinement of taste. Education was in the last age limited, but it 


was in almost every respect superior to ‘the series of tricksy and 
artificial accomplishments with which, like painted statuary, the 


beautiful natural lineaments of the female mind are now polluted 
and impaired.’ 


What inimitable elegance of style! what delicacy of 
criticism! Are there no stones in the north? are there no 
Amazons among the unsandalled lasses of Athens, to rise u 
and lapidate the author, and burn his book at the Market 
Cross ? 

Of those ‘ clever, eccentric, graceful, and respectable’ old 
ladies, who ‘ never were at school,’ and who were so ‘ superior’ 
to modern dames, we are further favoured with the followin 
particulars. Lady Wallace was so accomplished that she 
‘ used to go with the ¢ea-kettle to the Fountai>-well across the 
street to be filled.’ Lady Eglintoune was so learned in es- 
sences and cosmetics, for preserving beauty, ‘ that she washed 
her face with sow’s milk,’ and ‘ amused herself with tamin 
and patronising rats, a vast number of which she kept in her 
pay at Auchans.’ Lady Stair, who was ‘ the first person of 
quality in Edinburgh,’ and who called Lord Dundonald a 
‘damned villain,’ was ‘ subject to hysterical ailments, and 
used to be screaming and fainting in one room while her 
daughters, Miss Primrose and Lady Mary, were dancing in the 
next.’ We are further told, that in those pristine days, those 
days of innocence and superior refinement, when the female 
mind was not ‘ polluted’ — in those days, ‘ the ladies used to 
make /:kenesses of their friends in the shape of dolls;’ and one 
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would be ‘ a:curious task to enquire when the gentlemen left 
off swearing, and ladies talking, listening to, and writing ob- 
scenity |”. Oh, happy, artless, clever age ! 

If the ladies of those days, of whom Mr. Chambers writes 
so enrapturedly, be deserving of his praises, the gentlemen 
whom he introduces are equally entitled to his panegyric. 
How instructive is it to learn that no less a personage than 
Lord Eskgrove ‘ lived in a house, at the head of the Old As- 
sembly Close, first entry, right hand, second door up stairs; 
and * that Mister Archie Mac-Coul’ was an ‘ eccentric to- 
bacconist’ who had a ‘ vein of poetry,’ and in his shop ex- 


hibited the following poetic lines, ‘ painted upon one of his 
snuff-canisters : 


‘ ¢ It’s food, and it’s physic, and cheers you when dull ; 
And the best sort is sold by Archie Mat=Coul.” ’ 


Then, again, there was the * Daft Laird,’ who was ‘ wittily’ 
called the ‘ Laird 0’ Totums,’ besides another genius of the same 
description, who was called ‘ Bailie Duff, alias Daft Jamie,’ who 
preceded the saulies at all funeral processions. ‘To complete 
the list of illustrious names we are most quaintly informed 
that the ‘ great Dr. Blair’ used to walk to the ‘ Hie Kirk’ in 
a * small wig, rusty black clothes made very tight, and a pair 
of boots resembling those of the parson in the first print of the 
Harlot’s Progress.’ 

We presume our readers will be satisfied with the anti- 
quarian abilities of Mr. Chambers, and that they have seen 
enough of the illustrious personages of Edinburgh in the 
*‘ olden time.” Of the city of palaces itself, in those days, 
we have only to inform them, in the author’s own words, that 
before any procession could take place, ‘ proclamation had to 
be made by the magistrates ordaining the middinis * and the 
swine to be removed from the public streets!’ We do not 
wish to intrude our advice unnecessarily, but with great sub- 
mission we beg to hint that a similar edict might be occasion- 
ally issued to some advantage in the present times ! 

To show, however, that we can appreciate talent wherever 
it appears, we transcribe the following song from the pen, it 
is said, of Lady Dick, wife of Sir William Dick of Preston- 
field, and daughter of Lord Roystoun : 


¢ ]’ll gar our gudeman trow that I'll sell the ladle, 
If he winna buy to me a new side-saddle, — 





* This is a Scotch term which, we fear, we must not translate 
into modern English, but the reader will understand what is meant 
by fumier in the French. 
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Toride to the kirk, and frae the kirk, and round about thetoun, — 
Stand about, ye fisher jauds, and gie my goun room! 


‘ ll gar our gudeman trow that I'll tak the fling-strings, 
If he winna buy to me twelve bonnie goud rings, 
Ane for ilka finger, and twa for ilka thoom, — 
Stand about, ye fisher jauds, and gie my goun room! 


‘ J'll gar our gudeman trow that I’m gaun to dee, 
If he winna fee to me twa valets or three, | 
To beir my tail up frae the dirt and ush me through the toun,— 
Stand about, ye fisher jauds, and gie my goun room!’ 


A somewhat scandalous ballad, written about sixty years 
ago, on the occasion of a ridotto in Holyrood-house, and 
which we do not remember to have seen before in print, 
may be looked upon as a curiosity. 


‘ I sing the ridotto in Holyrood-house, 
Where Cochrane and Squire Eccles the ladies did souce. 
And welcome, all of you, all of you, all of you, 
Welcome, all of you, to Holyrood-house, 


‘ There was Duke Hamilton, with his turned coat — 
Why wore you't, my Lord, ere the ribbon you got ? 
Welcome, &c. ) 


‘ And there was his Duchess, whose beauty excels, 
Who dazzles the beaux, and darkens the belles. 
Welcome, &c. 


y © And there was our General *, with his young wife, 
The pride of his heart, and joy of his life. 
Welcome, &c. 





‘ And there was Beau Seton, the quality squire, 
Who’s sure to catch cold if he misses a chair, 
Welcome, &c. 


‘ And there was Glenorchy, that delicate youth, 
Who ventures abroad when the wind’s in the south. 
Welcome, &c. 


« And there was fine Johnstone +, retired to a nook, 
Despising the fair ones, he read on a book. 
Welcome, &c. 





¢ And there was Bob Murray, who’s married, alas ! 
But still rivals Johnstone in beauty and grace. 
-Welcome, &c. 


‘ And there was a lady, well known by her airs, 
Who ne’er goes to revel but after her prayers. 
Welcome, &c. 


‘ And there were the Stuarts of every degree, 
As braw and as comely as lasses could be. 
Welcome, &c. 
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‘ Miss Wedderburn there was doubly armed — 
Who sees her or hears her are doubly charmed. 
Welcome, &c. 


‘ Seven virgins laid hold of one man, woes me! 
Alas for the ladies, Monboduo was he ! 
Welcome, &c.’ 


The volume intitled ¢ Walks in Edinburgh’ is little more 
than a duplicate of the ‘ Traditions ;’ and few, if any, of the 


descriptive pieces will be read with interest beyond the pre- 
cincts of ** Auld Reekie.” 





Art. III. An Exposition of the First Principles of grand Mili- 
tary Combinations and Movements, compiled from the Treatise 
upon great Military Operations by the Baron de Jomini, Aide- 
de-Camp General to H. M. the Emperor of all the Russias, 
&c. With Remarks on the leading Principles of the efficient 
Constitution of Armies, from the same Author. By J. A. Gil- 
bert, Lieutenant, Royal Artillery. 8vo. pp.160. Egerton. 
1825. 


“s yr Russians,” — said Bonaparte, in the midst of a 

“ torrent of invective, which he addressed to an envo 
of the Emperor Alexander, — * You Russians all think your- 
selves Generals, because you have read Jomini: but if he could 
have taught you any thing, do you suppose I would have suf- 
fered him to write ?” 

A single such expression of-contempt, the sarcasm of a 
splenetic moment, uttered merely for its sting, is too seriously 
remembered, as proceeding from so great a man; and it goes 
forth to the world with all the imposing authority of a mighty 
name. Yet every ,individual about bonaparte’s person well 
knew that, in an hour of less irritation or more candour, he 
would have been himself the first to acknowledge the merits 
of Jomini’s famous treatise. That work had offered, in fact, 
only the able exposition of those simple principles of military 
science, upon which Napoleon himself had built up the fabric 
of his glory. That “ war is nothing more than the art of 
throwing upon any given point, a greater force than your 
enemy can there oppose to you,” was his favourite aphorism ; 
and we learn from Segur that, during his invasion of Russia, 
as probably in all his former campaigns, he was fond of re- 
peating it upon every occasion. It was that axiom in which 
consisted the secret of all his successes: former Generals had 
sometimes caught an accidental and fortunate glimpse of the 
principle; the great Frederic of Prussia had partially un- 
derstood it in practice ; but it had remained for his own dar- 
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ing, and fertile, and original genius to render it the primary - 
and systematic foundation, and the main-spring of all his 
operations. If it was his transcendant glory as a General to 
be the first to discover fully and to put into practice the true 
principles of military science, it is at least the merit of Jo- 
mini to have been the earliest among writers to exhibit those 
principles to demonstration and proof. His treatise may be 
considered as an elaborate piece of reasoning, and a lucid 
commentary, upon that great and fundamental maxim of Na- 
poleon to which we have referred. 

This principle, in itself, is so palpably simple, that it ma 
excite a smile how it should have been reserved for the great 
captains and the tactical writers of the nineteenth century to 
discover and proclaim it. But the fact itself, and the truth of 
the principle, no scientific soldier will, we believe, in these 
times, be found hardy enough to deny ; and the critical study 
of the campaigns, both of antiquity and of modern ages, will 
abundantly show, that the great events of warfare have ever 
been — as they must ever be — materially dependant upon the 
influence of one unchangeable cause. ‘That the application 
of this cause had been, until the days of Frederic and Napo- 
leon, altogether blind and fortuitous is true, but the cause 
itself had, nevertheless, always been in action; and, in every 
struggle, that party will be found to have prevailed who had 
presented a greater force, moral and physical, upon the deci- 
sive point of contest, than his adversary had been able there 
to oppose to him. ‘This deduction is of course subject to be 
modified by the unforeseen occurrence of political causes, by 
the relative courage and discipline of armies, and by those 
general accidents and vicissitudes of fortune upon which it is 
impossible to calculate ; but such is the condition of all hu- 
man affairs, and the fate of all human sagacity. To discover 
where the decisive point of contest is seated, how to direct 
the combinations of strength upon it with precision and 
secrecy, and then to strike and pour upon an enemy, to ¢on-~ 
found and overwhelm him with the rapidity of lightning and the 
violence of a torrent: — all this it is, which is still left to the 
penetration, the creative faculty, and the energetic fire of 
genius to perform. The peculiarities of a contest may vary 
infinitely, but the laws of military science are immutable : 
the just application of them to circumstances must depend 
upon the degree in which original talent, scientific know- 
ledge, and practical experience, have been blended in the 
mind of the actor. The natural force of a rare and stupendous 
genius may of itself form a great captain, and surprise the 
world by happy achievements made in ignorance of general 
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rules, and without the aid of instruction and experience, 
But very few in the world, and “ far between,” are the master- 
spirits, who seize by intuition the great principles of any 
science ; and the soldier, like the member of any other pro- 
fession, who aspires to success and real eminence, will not 
lightly neglect every occasion either of studying the theory or 
witnessing the practice of his vocation. 

Assuredly, for thus studying the theory of military science, 
the work of Jomini — Traité des Grandes Operations Mili- 
taires — is one of the most valuable aids which has ever been 
written. It is composed of a narrative and a critical examin- 
ation of the campaigns of Frederic of Prussia, of those of the 
early war of the French Revolution, and, lastly, of the 
Italian campaigns of Bonaparte. From the first and third, 
of these parts it is, by comparing the operations of Frederic 
and Napoleon, that the author has chiefly deduced the fund- 
amental principles of scientific warfare. From the second 
part he has drawn his negative proofs and inferences of error. 
As he himself (a Swiss by birth) long served in the French 
armies under Napoleon, his personal experience has been 
great; but the admirable reflections, which he deduces from 
his historical text, form the chief excellence of the treatise, 
and their worth is too generally recognised among military 
men to need exposition here. 

Mr. Gilbert, the intelligent young officer, whose little 
volume is before us, appears to be deeply impressed with 
the extensive utility of M. de Jomini’s profound and original 
deductions. But he has justly seen that, while the size and 
expense of a work of eight volumes with plates ‘ are suffi- 
cient to render it a stranger to the private libraries of most 
military men,’ the duties of their active profession are likely 
to interfere in many cases with the detailed study of its con- 
tents. In fact, there are many circumstances in the nature of 
the original work, which must necessarily prevent it from 
becoming a manual of universal instruction. Its closely 
woven narrative of the events of some twenty campaigns, its 
minute and tedious details, and its gradual developement of 
abstract principles through a long train of experimental facts 
and elaborate reasoning : — all these are appalling obstacles 
in the way of the youthful military student, who has for the 
first time to seek acquaintance with the great elements of the 
science which he is about to profess. Jomini’s treatise, in 
short, is not a book of elementary instruction. It is an ar- 
gumentative course of inductive philosophy, illustrated by a 
long series of celebrated experiments, and intended to ex- 
plain and establish the truth of certain scientific aaa 40 
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Those principles it has clearly established; and they are no 
longer to be questioned, but have been received as the undis- 
puted elements of the science. Mr. Gilbert, therefore, has 
only modestly proposed to himself to compile and collect, from 
Jomini’s scattered reasoning, a compendium of these universal 
principles and general rules; to disencumber this exposition 
of the experimental proofs from which Jomini had deduced 
them; and, taking their correctness for granted, merely to 
give a few examples explanatory of their application. All 
this he has done with clearness, precision, and energetic 
brevity. 

After opening his volume with a short introduction, Mr. 
Gilbert proceeds, in his two first chapters, to give * defini- 
tions of the terms peculiar to what may justly be called the 
Science of War.’ The third chapter enumerates the general 
combinations or branches of the science. These, according 
to Jomini, are of three kinds; and on their due application 
alone depends the whole problem of attaining the single end 
of every war, —a decisive superiority on the vital point of 
contest. The first of these great combinations is styled ‘ the 
art of embracing the lines of operation.’ We are aware 
that this definition is copied exactly from Jomini; but would 
it not be advisable to simplify the form of the expression ? In 
itself it means nothing more than the art of selecting the 
most favourable lines of operation. In all sciences it is de- 
sirable to adopt the most familiar terms in which definitions 
can be embodied with accuracy, and in no science more than 
in that of war, which is one rather of action than nice dis- 
quisition. 

We cannot follow Mr. Gilbert through the able dissert- 
ation which occupies chapters v. and vi., on the principles 
of this first great combination. The second —the art of 
bringing, with rapidity, concentrated forces upon the decisive 
point of the line of operations, — engages, with its depend- 
ant laws, the four next chapters of the, volume. And the 
third great branch of war — the art of combats, or of com- 
bining the simultaneous action of the great mass of an army 
upon the decisive point of a field of battle, — is treated in the 
tenth chapter. This branch of the science, which is more 
shortly defined by the old writers as “ the order of battle,” 
is naturally followed by two chapters, wherein the merits of 
the different orders of attack — the parallel, the perpendicu- 
lar, and the oblique, — are explained and discussed. Chap- 
ter xill. treats of the disposition of troops on the ground; 
and the fourteenth and last chapter is deveted to illustrate the 
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general precepts of the art of combats by reference to several 
great examples. 

These examples, selected at much length from Jomini, 
consist chiefly of three of the battles of the great Frederic: 
— Rosbach, Leuthen, and Prague. But here we cannot hel 
regretting that Mr. Gilbert has not rather preferred to select 
his illustrations from the seven years’ war of our times, — the 
glorious and scientific contest, which developed the transcend- 
ant genius of our own great captain, and which, under his 
auspices, has covered our gallant army with unfading laurels, 
From Colonel Jones’s admirable account of the Peninsular 
War Mr. Gilbert might have gleaned as authentic, instruc- 
tive, and scientific delineations to illustrate the great combin- 
ations of the art of combats, as Jomini has any where been 
able to accumulate from the records of modern warfare. For 
instance, why should not Mr.Gilbert have substituted the 
battle of Salamanca for that of Rosbach, which it closely and 
curiously resembled in many beautiful points of tactical inter- 
est: —in the demonstrations of retreat by which both Fre- 
deric and Wellington provoked the overweening confidence 
of their adversaries, — in the common error of Soubise and 
Marmont in extending their lines to encircle the flank and 
intercept the communications of the Prussians and British, — 
and in the rapid, masterly, and overwhelming movement, by 
which the two heroes of Prussia and England suddenly threw 
their forces across the heads of the hostile lines of march, 
assumed the offensive, and seized their brilliant victory. 

We propose this general suggestion for Mr. Gilbert’s con- 
sideration, because, as his volume can scarcely fail of success, 
he will be enabled, in a future edition, both to increase its 
National interest, and to animate military studeuts by the 
examples of our national glories. As it is, Mr. Gilbert’s work 
has higher claims to praise than as a mere ordinary compil- 
ation or abridgment: it will be seen, indeed, from our outline 
of its contents, that it is a complete grammar of the element- 
ary principles of warfare; and it offers, in a condensed and 
perspicuous form, all the spirit of the most profound and ori- 


ginal treatise on military science which has appeared in our 
times. 
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Art. IV. Phantasmagoria; or, Sketches of Life and Liter- 
ature. 2 Vols. 8vo. London. 1825. 


Ww: look upon titles to books with an eye of concern. 
They are really important with the world. The title 
of Phantasmagoria is an unlucky selection in the abstract: 
as 
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as the denomination of. the present volumes it is unsuit- 
able, and is even disavowed in the second or explanatory 
name of the book. The work consists of short papers, 
disquisitions, narratives, or sketches, in the manner of 
Geoffrey Crayon, together with some passages of poetry. 
Repute gives the authorship of the book to Miss Jews- 
bury of Manchester; and to this impression the officious 
vindication of the female character, and the authority with 
which some new readings of that inexplicable volume of hu- 
manity are rendered, bear internal evidence. Of the prose 
compositions we should not select the serious portion for any 
favourable remark. We cannot at this day expect to see 
much additional light thrown upon the operations of the pas- 
sions on human life, or any great discovery take place with. 
respect to its vicissitudes. ‘There is, however, in the language 
a vigour and propriety of expression that make even old sen- 
timents and well-known feelings appear in a striking view. 
The following passage from an essay on ‘ Human Sorrow 
and Sympathy’ will exhibit the character which belongs to the 
papers of the serious class : 


‘ It is not that which is apparent, not that which may be known 
and told, which makes up the bitterest portion of human suffering, 
— which plants the deepest furrow in the brow, and sprinkles the 
hair with its earliest gray! They are the griefs which lie fathom 
deep in the soul and never pass the lip, — those which devour the 
heart in secret, and then send their victim into public with the 
wild laugh and troubled eye, — those which spring from crushed 
affections, and annihilated hopes, — from remembrance, and re- 
morse, and despair,— from the misconduct or neglect of those 
we love, — from changes in others, and changes in ourselves. Has 
sympathy power to cure wounds like these? Could the whole 
world’s weeping with us lighten our agony, when the hand of one 
dear to us as our own soul has given its last pressure, and cold and. 
stiffening in our grasp? Or when the child we had most fondl 
cherished proves unworthy ;—or the friend trusted above all 
others deceives or disowns us? —Oh no! Strip sympathy of the 
false charms with which weakness and romance have adorned it, 
and what is its real worth! Taken at its altitude, when it operates 
as a practical principle, manifesting itself in a thousand unasked 
and unobtrusive kindnesses, it is still a vain thing. It can merely 
excite gratitude, and produce momentary exertion, and afford 
momentary consolation. What then is the nature of that common 
sympathy which common minds love to receive and impart upon 
all occasions? It is pity —in other words it is contempt — for 
the world never imparts one without a mixture of the other. It is 
that “‘ broken reed upon which if a man lean it shall go into his. 
hand and pierce it.”’ 


In the lighter articles we have comic spirit, buoyancy, ob- 
servations of life and dramatic arrangement, that make them 
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highly amusing. ‘ The Complaint of a Schoolmistress’ is ay 
example of the waion of those qualities which would bear a 
comparison with any composition of the same class to which 
even celebrated names have given currency in our periodical 
literature. ‘The unhappy preceptress exposes to the world 
many of the peculiar miseries that persons of her calling are 
condemned to: she exhibits the letters of complaint, of 
suggestion, of crimination, and dissatisfaction in its thou- 
sand forms, with which she has been visited, from time to time, 
by the mothers or guardians of her pupils. We shall, how- 
ever, content ourselves with a passage from an article entitled 
‘ The Military Spectacle,’ of which the colouring (though 
somewhat overcharged) will be acknowledged by all who have 
ever had the good fortune to witness the holyday evolutions 
of a county volunteer corps. 


‘ I believe I am admirably fitted to be the historian of the 
——shire Cavalry, because their evolutions are, in point of order 
and discipline, pretty much upon a par with my own; and, in the 
next place, I think that the very circumstance of understanding 
military tactics would prevent the possibility of comprehending 
theirs. They entered the street with the order and regularity of 
a flock of geese making for a barn-door : —true, they had music, 
but that signified little, as the movements of both men and horses 
practically exemplified the very various ways there are of moving 
the same bodies. Some came in quick time, others in slow time, 
but the generality came in no time at all;—the riders sat as up- 
right as they are accustomed to do in the counting-house, and the 
horses held up their heads to the full as well as when they wear 
the cart-collar. Not a few riders seemed frightened at their 
steeds, many of the steeds appeared equally alarmed at their 
riders, and, to my thinking, the spectators had a very reasonable 
dread of both. I cannot describe the numerous and peculiar 
movements which they went through on the august occasion; for 
it struck me as doubtful, whether they were taken from any mili- 
tary system at present existing, — or whether they were invented 
for the special use of the ——shire Cavalry, — or whether they 
were not the special invention of the shire Cavalry themselves. 
‘ At length, however, they succeeded in forming a straight 
line, 2. €. one not entirely crooked; and in standing still, z. e. they. 
were not in constant motion. There were servants, children, and 
underlings, on the house-tops and in the attics; in the next stories 
were placed shop-girls and professional ladies and gentlemen of 
all kinds: this class had been indulged with a little holiday to 
look at the soldiers, and they further indulged themselves with 
the hope that the soldiers would look at them. There were, I 
must admit, some really genteel sensible people (like my own 
party) who came for a lounge, for a laugh, but from no vulgar mo- 
tive whatsoever. Others there were, who came from the pure, 
downright, determined love of sight-seeing ; matrons, neither few 
nor: 
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nor small, who stared, and shouldered, and sucked oranges at the 
windows, very much like children at a puppet-show ; — and they 
thought the sight very fine — and they themselves were very fine 
— but it struck me there was a sad want of refinement alto- 
gether. The spectators, however, were too full of curiosity, and 
the cavalry too full of themselves, to have any attention to spare 
for the ladies. 

‘ I now hasten to the last, the panic-striking, soul-subduing, 
moment of letting the pistols off! Really, in this age of inventions, 
it is ashame, that some little natty contrivance cannot be disco- 
vered for discharging by proxy all the pistols and muskets of all 
volunteer corps and yeomanry troops on public occasions ; 
what an expense of nervous feeling would be spared, alike to the 
heroes and equally heroic spectators! Up the rank rode the 
captain, down the other side dashed the cornet, as much anxiet 
on one face, and as great confusion on the other, as if they had 
been schoolboys on a reciting day. Up and down, and down and 
up they rode, charging the men before they charged, and doubt- 
less giving them all the information they possessed themselves ; 
but as the two officers were frequently lecturing the same man, 
one in his right ear, the other in his left, it is not surprising, that 
coming thus in opposite directions, the directions themselves 
should frequently be opposite. Orders were rapidly succeeded by 
counter-orders, but the previous habits of the corps led them to 
understand the counter ones best. 

‘ I could not hear the captain’s “ last words” as he rode up the 
rank, but his face was expressive, and I flatter myself I have 
guessed them pretty accurately, when I give the following as a 
specimen: ‘ My good fellow, when you fire take both hands.” 
« B. mind that lady’s eye-glass.” ‘‘ C. my boy, the pistol in your 
right hand.” ‘ F. hold your handkerchief to your eyes when you 
perceive the smoke, and here’s my Vinaigrette.” ‘* Surgeon, 
have you lint and bandages?’’ ‘ Cornet, bid the tailor, the tan- 
ner, the tea-dealer, and the tinman, fire up in the air, and not across 
the street.” — ‘“* Gentlemen of all denominations! remember our 
fame — bright eyes are on you — bid faint heart farewell — if any 
of you tremble, drop the bridle and cling to your horse’s mane — 
(sergeant, keep fast hold of my leg). Gentlemen, again — courage 
— honor — glory and — fire!” 

‘ How shall I describe that awful moment! The men sighed — 
the horses panted — and at last with an internal ‘‘ Now for it”— 
pop — pop — pop — went the pistols of as many as could pull 
their triggers — the horses reared, and pranced, and plunged, and 
ran forwards, and fell backwards, and reeled sideways — 


‘ * The pell-mell thickens! On ye brave, 
Sit firmly, and your saddles save ! 





‘ «© * The combat deepens. On ye brave 
Who rush to glory, or the grave, 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave ! , 
And charge with all thy chivalry!” HoHENLINDEN.’ 
Wave, 
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Wave, Cornets, all your banners wave! 
' \ And halt with all your Cavalry !’ 


I Alas! this was for some time impossible! Off went helmets, and 
| down went pistols! one hero got a foot out of his own stirrup, 
i while a ieigtbour’s intruded into it; some strayed to the vicinity 
H of their horses’ necks — and not a few wandered to the less honor- 
iW able neighbourhood of the tail! But at last all was right, and 
a 











then they enjoyed the shouting, and helped to shout too, but 

whether from having liked the spectacle, or being rejoiced at its 
yl conclusion, seemed a little uncertain: — then, the ladies swun 
L their handkerchiefs, which were as white as those articles generall 
t are on public occasions ;— then, the soldiers bowed and looked 
i pleased — for they had done their duty, as His Majesty’s soldiers 
—and they were sound in “ lith and limb” —and their swords 
, were in their scabbards (rattling like knives in a knife-box) and they 
were going to have a good dinner, and hear long speeches after it. 
q ‘ So I came home, and I thought their not having injured 
L themselves was one good thing, but their not having injured any 


one else was a better. And every body who had seen them 
thought so too.’ 








Art. V. The History of the Conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans: with its Causes from the earliest Period, and its Conse- 
i, quences to the present Time. Translated from the French of 
| : A. Thierry. 3 Vols. 8vo. Whittaker. 1825. 


F Mr. Hume’s History we have always some reluctance to 
| speak with the severity which it deserves; for such is the 
fascinating elegance of its composition, that it must ever be 
read with admiration and delight. But that its meagre and 
defective information — particularly on our early annals — 
could longer satisfy the inquisitive spirit of these times was 
L impossible; and not even the incomparable graces of Mr. 
Hume’s easy diction, and the occasional felicity of his reflec- 
tions, could blind a studious and enlightened age to his indo- 
lent negligence in consulting original authority, his unworthy 
support of arbitrary principles, and his unfair perversion of 
fact and argument to political prejudice. Among other writers 
who had preceded or followed him in the same track, Carte 
was chargeable with his worst defects, without any of his 
beauties of style; Rapin, with more honest diligence, was 
only rivalled by Carte in dulness and wearisome verbosity ; 
and Dr. Henry, whose peculiar arrangement of materials has ; 
been so often praised, and whose historical fidelity and dili- | 
gence really deserve praise, had cast his information into a 
shape which was fitted rather for occasional reference than 
| continuous perusal. | 
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The defects and’ wants of our Anglo-Norman historyhave 
been, within the last few years, generally felt, and to repair 
them several laudable efforts have been made. Mr. Sharon 
Turner, continuing the connection of his labours, though 
in a course less difficult and novel, has given to the world a 
History of England, from the Norman Conquest to the Close 
of the Middle Ages, which emulates his first work in learn- 
ing, care, and fidelity. So also Dr. Lingard has, in the first 
volume of his History of England, traversed the same ground 
with the same original research, and with a temperate spirit 
which does him honour. And, lastly, Mr. Hallam has traced 
our constitution, from its Saxon origin, and through its Anglo- 
Norman progress, with the skill, the lucid felicity, the philo- 
sophical spirit, and the manly attachment to freedom, which 
so eminently distinguish his View of the State of Europe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. 7 

After this enumeration of the valuable improvements which 
our native historical literature has lately received, there may 
appear to have been little necessity for the work of the indus- 
trious Frenchman before us. Nor, in truth, can the student 
of English history now be reduced to consult the pages of any 
foreign writer to supply the insufficiency of our own authori- 
ties. Moreover, considering M. Thierry’s work merely as a 
view of the Norman conquest, its causes and consequences, 
we should not hesitate to conclude, that the particulars of 
that great event itself, the circumstances that prepared it, and 
the whole train of its effects, must be much more clearly dis- 
played and easily comprehended in the regular course of Eng- 
lish history, than they can possibly be in any detached and 
isolated essay. For in such an essay the due proportions of 
history must often be violated; the links of chronological 
narration must be imperfectly preserved, and even some- 
times broken in their series; and, while a few facts are en- 
larged far beyond their natural scale and importance, the 
general features of the historical picture must be curtailed, 
and sacrificed to a single object. To all these objections 
against the selection of particular portions of history for 
prominent exhibition, M. Thierry’s work is especially open. 
For example, forgetting his own assertion that ‘ it is in this 
age no longer allowable to write history for the sake of a 
single idea,’ his sole care after the Conquest is to observe the 
relation in which the Anglo-Norman and the Anglo-Saxon 
populations, the victors and the vanquished, stood with each 
other. For this purpose he gives the reigns of our first six 
Norman monarchs pretty fully, but avowedly to show, a 
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the general history of the kingdom, political, civil, and mili- 
tary, but merely the condition of one portion of its popu- 
lation, the conquered Anglo-Saxons. He considers that their 
authentic fortunes as a distinct people cease with the execution 
of the Saxon Londoner, William Longbeard, in the reign of 
Richard I., and therefore he closes the regular history of the 
Conquest with this inconsequential occurrence. But in the 
subsequent portion of his work, we are presented with ‘a 
rapid sketch’ of the ulterior destiny of the Anglo-Saxons, 
until their complete amalgamation with their Norman con- 
querors ; and thus we have an abstract of English history for 
three centuries more, wholly devoted to a single point of en- 
quiry to the exclusion of all collateral information. 

But in doubting the extensive utility of the historical frag- 
ment which M. Thierry has composed, we are very far from 
denying him considerable merit. He is evidently a man of some 
learning and of extraordinary patience and research. He ap- 
pears to have examined, in the originals, most of the monkish; 
Saxon, and Norman chroniclers with scrupulous care; and 
we can even discover some instances in which, by refraining 
from consulting lest he should be thought to copy our mo- 
dern historians, he has fallen into palpable errors and encoun- 
tered useless labour. As a foreigner, M. Thierry deserves 
more unqualified praise for his very singular and accurate ac- 
quaintance with the minute geography of England, not only 
in its present divisions and localities, but in connection with 
all our antiquities. As acurious proof of this we may ob- 
serve that, throughout his three volumes, we have discovered 
only one solitary inaccuracy even in the orthography of 
proper names, that most fruitful of all sources of mistake to 
a foreigner. The instance of error is in itself so trivial, that 
we should be ashamed to notice it, but for its singularity as 
being the only one of the kind which we could detect. In vol. i. 
p.222., he has mis-spelt Suthwerk for Southwark, as ‘ the 
modern name of the suburb of London, which was the Sath- 
weorc of the Saxons.’ The style of M. Thierry’s work de- 
serves equal commendation: it is simple, terse, and energetic, 
and altogether free from the meretricious ornament and extra- 
vagant rhapsody, in which his countrymen are too often fond 
of disfiguring their meaning. How much of all this praise 
MM. Thierry must divide with his English editor we know 
not; but in any case the work must have been admirably 
translated. 

These recommendations of style would, however, confer 
little value upon M. Thierry’s researches, regarding his book 
merely, as we said before, as a narrative of the Norman con- 
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quest. But the peculiar plan upon which the author has 
constructed his work renders it very distinct from all previous 
views of the subject; and he has thrown a novelty and ori- 
ginality into his enquiries, which will give them a curious 
interest, not so much, perhaps, for the general reader, as for 
the more laborious student who desires to contemplate history 
in all its bearings. 

The work opens with the settlement of the Keltic tribes in 
Britain ; and M. Thierry rapidly conducts the narrative of his 
first book from this obscure source to the end of the ninth 
century. In this period, of course, are shortly comprised the 
Roman dominion over the Britons to its close, —the Saxon 
conquest of the island, —the foundation of the octarchy, — 
and the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Of 
all this book we have only two remarks to make: that the 
reader who is familiar with Mr. Turner’s researches will find 
nothing new in so meagre an abridgment; and that M. 
Thierry has far too implicitly relied on the apocryphal tradi- 
tions of the Welsh. Forgetting that an immeasurable belief 
in all their antiquarian questions is a point of honour with that 
people, and that an extravagant passion for verifying their 
wildest legends is the strongest national characteristic of the 
“ancient Britons” of our days, M. Thierry bows to the 
authority of the triads in the Archeology of Wales, and to 
all the farrago of absurdities in the Cambro-Briton and the 
Cambrian Register, with the same unsuspicious confidence that 
he might repose on the Annals of Thucydides, or the Comment- 
aries of Caesar. Nothing can be more ridiculous than to mis- 
take these wild Welsh traditions for authentic history. When 
they stand alone, they are utterly worthless as historical records, 
and in no degree to be depended upon: it is only when they 
happen to coincide with better documents that we may be per- 
mitted to remember them. 

The second book continues the Anglo-Saxon history to 
the middle of the eleventh century; that is, to the accession 
of Edward the Confessor. This period, therefore, describes 
the first invasion of the Danes, or North-men, their continued 
ravages, and, finally, their evanescent supremacy in our 
island; and, contemporary with this course of events, the 
gradual union of the octarchy into a single kingdom, and 
the reigns of the intermingled Saxon and Danish monarchs 
of England. The third book continues the Anglo-Saxon 
annals to the battle of Hastings inclusively, and embraces the 
reigns of Edward the Confessor and Harold. This is beyond 
all question the best executed portion of the narrative; and 
the transactions of the whole of its interesting period are 
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given from the old chroniclers with more fulness than in any 
other modern work. M. Thierry’s version of its circumstances 
is, however, open to one serious objection. Anticipating his 
hatred of Norman oppression, and his sympathy with the 
Saxon cause after its fall, he has related all the events of the 
reign of the Confessor with the zeal of a partisan. Because 
Earl Godwin and his family were opposed to the Norman 
favourites of the Confessor, the character of that ambitious 
nobleman here appears in far other colours than those in 
which former historians have seen cause to invest it. Godwin 
and all his party are painted white: the foreign favourites 
and their adherents black. 

As Mr. Turner has justly remarked, there is ‘no great event 
in all our annals in which the truth is more difficult to be 
elucidated than in this transaction between William and 
Harold. Even the partisans of Harold are not agreed in 
their two accounts of it; and that of his enemies is absolutely 
at variance with both. M. Thierry has followed principally the 
Chronicle of EKadmer, which only partially coincides with the 
story delineated on the Bayeux tapestry, and with the version 
of Matthew Paris, Matthew of Westminster, and William of 
Malmsbury ; while it differs most materially from the account 
of the contemporary Ingulf of Croyland, and from that of 
William of Poitiers, and a host of later MS. Norman chro- 
niclers. For all these last contend, that Harold was sent 
expressly by the Confessor to announce his intention of ap- 
pointing: William his successor. ‘That the testimony of these 
men against Harold — of his voluntary oath of fidelity to 
William, his treacherous ambition, and his wilful perjury, — 
is at least not impartial, we are ready to allow; and we know 
that the aspersions with which the creatures of a conquering 
chieftain are ever ready to assail a fallen cause, should always 
be received with suspicion and distrust. But M. Thierry is 
not contented with weighing the probabilities between the 
opposite versions of this remarkable and perplexing trans- 
action. He relates it throughout in the manner most favour- 
able to Harold; and he never even breathes a hint that his 
narrative is directly at variance with that of the majority of 
the original chroniclers. This is not performing the highest 
duty of the historian. 

M. Thierry’s fourth book is devoted to the details of what 
he calls the ¢erritorial conquest of England, from the battle 
of Hastings to the submission of the whole Saxon kingdom 
to the Normans in the year 1070. ‘The fifth book proceeds 
to describe what M. Thierry denominates the political con- 
quest : — the successful measures of William to disorganise, 
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crush, and degrade the conquered population, which were 
terminated in 1076 by the execution of Earl Waltheof, the 
last powerful chieftain of Saxon birth. The next book ex- 
tends to the year 1086, and embraces the secure and per- 
manent settlement of the victorious feudatories in their new 
Jands, the great inquest of Domesday, and the moral com- 
pletion of the Conquest. These three books exhibit through- 
out that violent and overwrought bias for the oppressed and 
conquered Saxon population, of which we before c.mplained. 
Sympathy for the unfortunate, and stern reprobation of 
tyranny, are feelings natural to every generous spirit, and as 
becoming to the general office of the historian as to the 
ordinary principles of the citizen. But we would have the 
historian remember that he has also the paramount and im- 
partial duties of the judge to perform; and if these be for- 
gotten, how shall we arrest any of the grosser obliquities of 
prejudice ? 
The error, resulting from this extravagant picture of the 
Norman conquest, is not merely one of opinion. It tends 
to falsify many of the facts of the subsequent history of 
England, and to distort our view of the progress of our 
matchless constitution. ‘The condition of the country, after 
the battle of Hastings, was for some time sufficiently miser- 
able; and he who pores in his study over the simple and 
touching lamentations of the contemporary chronicles, will 
not easily avoid being moved to indignation and pity at the 
sufferings of the Saxon population. But, at the distance of 
seven centuries from the event, it should rather behove the 
philosophic historian calmly to contemplate, not the tempo- 
rary miseries but all the permanent consequences of this 
momentous revolution. He will then see—what M. Thierr 
has altogether overlooked — the beneficial effects-of the Nor- 
man Conquest upon the energies and civilisation not only of 
England but of the whole world. Through it our country 
gradually acquired that connection with, and influence upon, 
the affairs of the rest of Europe which have been nobly and 
successfully exerted in the cause of human virtue, freedom, 
and happiness. Nor even was the Conquest adverse to the 
growth of those native liberties of our island, of which the 
seeds had been planted by the Saxon mind. A large part 
of the laws, political customs, and institutions which we 
still most love and venerate, is derived from our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, and was not (as every legal antiquary knows) 
at all destroyed by the Conquest. That moral convulsion 
swept before it the leaders, not the mass, of the Saxon 
people: the towering oak was riven and prostrated by the 
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tempest ; the more lowly plants of the forest bent before its 
fury, only to rise again with native elasticity and increasing 
hardihood. From M. Thierry’s picture the uninformed 
reader must infallibly conclude, that the whole Saxon popu- 
lation was crushed under the iron mace of the Norman, in 
one indiscriminate slavery and bondage to the soil. Yet the 
ueror’s book of Domesday remains to give the lastin 
and broad contradiction to this opinion. That invaluable 
record distinctly enumerates, in the different counties, many 
thousand Anglo-Saxon sochmanni, liberi homines, or tenants 
in free soccage. Upon the subject of these remaining free- 
men of the Saxon population, it is not a little singular, that 
a writer of so much accurate reflection as Mr. Sharon Turner 
should have fallen also into anerror, the opposite to that of 


M. Thierry. He argues (Hist. of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. 


p- 213.) that at least two-thirds of the Anglo-Saxon popu- 
lation were originally in a state of bondage, because this is 
the proportion which the villeins in Domesday-book bear to 
the freemen. But who shall tell us the number of the Saxon 
freemen who had been, and must have been, reduced to the 
condition of serfs by the violent convulsion of the Conquest ? 
That even so great a proportion of sochmanni was suffered 
to survive is surprising; and the preservation of this order 
has been the glory of our realm. [or it was from these 
tenants in free soccage that were derived the free, bold, and 
vigorous yeomen of England, who drew the long-bow at 
Crecy and Agincourt; and it is from the same race of pro- 
genitors that we may trace the existence of the middle orders 
of our times: — the nerve of our state, the firmest guardians 
of our liberties, the best support of the virtue, happiness, 
and grandeur of our land. : 

M. Thierry’s five next books, from the seventh to the 
eleventh inclusive, occupy the period between the survey of 
Domesday and the close of the reign of Richard I., in which 
the conspiracy and execution of William Longbeard, the 
Saxon Londoner, is considered by our author as the last 
recorded proof of national enmity between the Normans and 
Saxons. It is principally, indeed almost wholly, for the 
purpose of elucidating the continued separation between the 
two races, and the contest between tyranny and oppression 
ou the one side, and obstinate disaffection and silent hatred 
on the other, that M. Thierry has written this part of our 
history, from the end of the eleventh to that of the twelfth 


century. Among the many real proofs which he adduces of 
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full a hundred years to subside, our author has endeavoured 
to 
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to enrol the great quarrel between Henry II. and Thomas a 
Becket. Because the Archbishop was a Saxon, and his mo- 
yarch a Norman, M. Thierry has no hesitation in resolving 
their struggle for power into a national contest between the 
two races. It is absurd to ascribe the popular affection which 
Becket attracted to a political, instead of a religious cause; 
history really does not justify such a conclusion, and 
M. Thierry has altogether failed in the attempt to esta- 
blish it. 

With the close of his eleventh book, M. Thierry concludes 
the strictly historical portion of his work; and the remaining 
half of his last volume is filled with a dissertation on the 
ulterior destiny of the various races of population connected 
not only with the Norman Conquest of England but with 
the Norman dynasty of France. Of this dissertation, the 
section which refers to the amalgamation of the Anglo-Nor- 
mans and the native English, is the only portion which strictly 
appertains to M. Thierry’s declared subject; and here we 
have frequent occasion to observe, that it might have profited 
him to have studied a class of authorities, which he seems to 
have overlooked or despised, our modern writers, whose 
researches have illustrated the progress of our constitution. 
He might have referred the division of our parliament into 
two chambers, to an epoch at least as early as the reign of 
the second Edward, (see Rot. Parliament, vol.i. p. 289.) 
instead of mistaking the middle of the fifteenth century (vol. iii. 
p- 532.) for the probable era of the separation. And farther 
he would not have declared (p. 527.) that ‘it is not known 
what share the deputies of the towns had’ in the parliament 
which followed the insurrection headed by Wat Tyler, nor 
« even whether they were present at it. This ignorance is 
the more remarkable, because it was in that same parliament 
that the Commons, in the bold and energetic remonstrance 
which is still extant on the rolls of parliament (5 Ric. II. 
p- 100.), charged all the public disorders upon the abuses of 
the royal administration. 

On the remainder of M. Thierry’s dissertation upon the 
fate of the various races of population in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and France, it is not our intention to dwell. There 
certainly is some ingenuity and much curious research applied 
to his idea of examining ‘ the different masses of popu- 
lation that may be found lying in a sort of strata, according to 
the direction in which the stream of national conquest and 
emigration has flowed.’ To the inquisitive student, whose 
previous information has fortified him against the danger of 
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M. Thierry’s errors and prejudices, the perusal of these 
volumes altogether may suggest many new ideas, and yield 
both amusement and instruction: but the work is little 
suited for the general reader. 





Art. VI. Hymns. By John Bowring. 18mo. pp.143. Lon- 
don. Hunter. 1825. 


WE had expected from Mr. Bowring’s acquaintance with 

Spanish poetry, that he might have drawn from its 
sacred lays, a higher and a more devotional tone of inspir- 
ation than we find in the generality of English hymns. He 
has disappointed us. ‘These verses, which he is modest 
enough to hope may be ‘hereafter blended with the exer- 
cises of domestic and social worship,’ and may be the attend- 
ants of ‘ meditative solitude,’ are unfit for either purpose, 
Their pretensions to poetical merit are of the most insignifi- 
cant description; but the defect that frustrates the purpose, 
for which no doubt they were well intended, is their want of 
unction, fervour, and simplicity, which constitute the charm 
of such aspirations. 

It must, indeed, be owned, that the difficulty of combinin 
melody with forms of prayer, is one of no ordinar kind, 
which some of our most distinguished lyrical poets Sie in 
vain endeavoured to overcome. We are all prepossessed 
from early years, with the beauty of the Scripture dialect, and 
we feel that every effort to imitate it, tends only to mark still 
more strongly the difference between divine and human inspir- 
ation. Dr. Watts’s Hymns alone have succeeded in filling the 
mind as well as the ear, because they adhere as closely as pos- 
sible to the language of the sacred writers. Mr. Bowring has 
unfortunately taken for his models some vapid German and 
Swedish parodies of the old monkish rhymes, and, accordingly, 
he has produced a volume of cold, dull, and inharmonious 
hymns, which Handel himself, were he living, could scarcely 
mould to his immortal music. 

Did the author understand Peter of Dresden’s Bethlehem 
Hymn, when he translated the following verses ? 


‘ Sine serpentis vulnere, vulnere, 
De nostro venit sanguine, Hallelujah. 
He’s placed beyond the serpent’s pow’rs ; 
His blood is ours — his blood is ours. 


‘ In carne nobis similis, similis, 
Peccato sed dissimilis, Hallelujah. 
A brother’s blood doth flow within, — 
Yet he is pure from fault and sin.’ 
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‘Lhe serpentis vulnere assuredly refers to original sin, from 
the stain of which Peter properly says the Saviour was born 
pure, although his veins were filled with human blood. The 
translation is not only erroneous butabsurd. The point of the 
contrast in the second verse, as here quoted, is laboriously 
weakened, if, indeed, not wholly lost, in Mr. Bowring’s lines. 

Honest Peter of Dresden is in truth as fatal to the muse of 
Mr. Bowring, as Peter Bell was to that of Wordsworth. We 
might search ineffectually among the records of verse for 
any thing so exquisitely silly as the following hymn: 

‘ In dulci jubilo — to the house of God we'll go — 
Singing him who slumbering lies — zn pre@sepio. 
Brightly as the Sun he lights, Matris in gremio, 
Alpha es et O, Alpha es et O. 

< O Jesu parvule — fondly do I turn to thee, 

And in thee I put my trust, O puer optime, 
Lead me on my pilgrimage, O princeps gloria, 
Trahe me post te, trahe me post te. 

‘ O patris caritas! O nati lenitas, 

All were on the brink of death — per nostra crimina, 


But we were saved by thee — Calorum gaudia — 
Thither lead the way! thither lead the way. 


‘ Ubi sunt gaudia — glory’. sublime display, 
And thousand angels sing Nova cantica ; 
Thousands of harps are heard, In regis curié. 
Thither lead the way, thither lead the way.’ 


Of course our observations refer only to the versification of 
Mr. Bowring, and must be understood with a due reserve for 
the reverence which belongs to the sacredness of the theme. 
It cannot, however, but strike the reader as one of the most 
material blemishes of these Hymns, that though they are, per- 
haps, very sincerely devoted to the purposes of religion, they 
tend rather to degrade than ennoble it, by the familiarity of 
tone which occasionally pervades them. ‘This, perhaps, to 
some of his readers, might seem rather ornamental than other- 
wise, but we cannot suppose that even a charity-boy is to be 
found who would deliberately chant such solemn nonsense 
as the following lines : 


‘ O how cheating, O how fleeting, 
Is all earthly beauty ! 
Like a summer flow’ret flowing, 
Scattered by the breezes, blowing 
O’er the bed on which ’twas growing.’ — 


‘ O how cheating, O how fleeting, 
Is all earthly pleasure! 
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’Tis an air-suspended bubble, 
Blown about in tears and trouble, 
Broken soon by flying stubble.’ — 


* O how cheating, O how fleeting, 
Is all mortal wisdom ! 
He who with poetic fiction 
Sway’d and silenced contradiction, 
Soon is still’d by death’s infliction.’ 


We confess that we have never before heard of a flow’ret 


Slowing: the phrase is new, and the alliteration irresistible. 


The image, tog, of a bubble suspended in the air, blown about 
in tears and trouble, —a bubble in tears !—a_ bubble in 
trouble ! — and broken by a flying stubble ! may, perhaps, in 
Mr. Bowring’s taste, be very correct and felicitous. But we 
take leave to say that, to us, it appears to be of that class of 
writing which is usually called bombast. We are incapable 
of understanding the three last lines above quoted. For the 
sake of illustrating them, we have, for a moment, supposed 
seay to be carved as an epitaph on some poetaster’s tomb, — 
thus : | 
He who with poetic fiction 

Sway’d and silenced contradiction, 
Now is still’d by death’s infliction ! 


And for a poetaster, be it said, a good epitaph these lines 
would make; but they are in a hymn ! and preceded by other 
lines, which render them the most ludicrous nonsense in what- 
ever way they are taken. ‘The author exclaims: 


‘ O how cheating, O how fleeting, 
Is all mortal wisdom!’ 


Therefore, he concludes that the man who has so little wis- 
dom as to use ‘ poetic fiction’ in ‘ silencing contradiction’ 
must soon go off to the other world. This is one way of 
understanding the lines. Another mode is to suppose that 
the author meant ‘ all mortal wisdom’ to be ‘poetic fiction, 
but that it isa perfectly harmless thing, until it is used for the 
purpose of ‘ silencing contradiction,’ and then instantly it Js 
followed by ‘death’s infliction. ‘The commentators leave the 
unfortunate reader in doubt as to which of these construc- 
tions ‘should be preferred ; for our own parts we are inclined 
to the belief that neither is very intelligible. 

We must do Mr. Bowring, however, the justice to say, that 
the whole of this hymn is a translation from the German, and 
although we have not the original before us, we are willing to 


hope that he is not wholly answerable for this dééise. -— 
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order to prove that our remarks have not been framed in a 
spirit of ill will towards him, we gladly subjoin the following 
stanzas on the Rest of the Righteous, which are marked by 
simplicity and tenderness. It is to be regretted that his 
volume contains so very few other compositions of this de- 
scription. 


¢ Osweet and sacred is the rest 
Round the departed Christian’s breast ; 
Serene the pillow of his head, 
And sanctified his funeral bed. 


* Upon his grave the moonlight-beam 
Shines smiling — and the dews on him 
Fall soft as on the loveliest flow’r 
That decks the field or crowns the bow’r. 


« And if the sad and sorrowing tear 
Be sometimes shed in silence there, 
Religion’s ray that tear shall light, 
And make it as a dew-drop bright. 


‘ Then on the earth’s maternal breast 
In peaceful hope and joy we'll rest ; 
And yield us to death’s slumber deep, 
As infants calmly sink to sleep.’ 





Art. VII. Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas Moore. 4to. pp.719. Lon- 
don.  aronator and Co. 1825. 


OF all the public men who flourished about the time of the 
American war, there is not one whose character has de- 
scended to us, clouded by so many shades of doubt, as that 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. ‘Those who were best ac- 
quainted with his principles, while he lived, scarcely knew 
whether in the latter part of his career he ought to have been 
ranked among the Whigs or the Tories, for he occasionally 
lent his assistance to either party, and was distrusted by both. 
He seldom omitted any opportunity of advocating the popular 
cause in the House of Commons, yet we suppose that it 
would be impossible to find in the whole series of courtly 
memoirs an instance of more parasitical conduct towards a 
Prince, than that which was pursued by Sheridan in his in- 
tercourse with the present Sovereign. He applied all the in- 
strumentality of adulation, and of his remarkable convivial 
talents, in order to insinuate himself into the good graces of 
that illustrious person, and as soon as he established his in- 
fluence, he exerted it entirely for selfish purposes. With 
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every outward appearance of the most unsuspicious candour 
and integrity, he was fond of manceuvre, and not very scru- 
pulous in his transactions, whether of a political or a pecu- 
nlary nature. 

Yet we believe there is no name, among those that have 
recently floated away to the past ages, which is surrounded 
with a greater portion of interest than that of Mr. Sheridan, 
The splendid talents which he displayed in dramatic literature 
and in oratory, would of themselves have been sufficient to 
confer upon him an extraordinary degree of renown. We 
are not indeed inclined to admit the truth of that enthusiastic 
but inconsiderate eulogy of Lord Byron, which crowned the 
genius of Sheridan as outstripping competition in every thing 
that he attempted. But The School for Scandal and The 
Duenna remain to attest his superiority on the stage, and the 
praises of his contemporaries, though unfortunately unsup- 
ported by any other evidence, bear witness to his matchless 
triumphs in the senate. The vicissitudes, however, which he 
experienced in the decline of his life, more perhaps than any 
other circumstance attending his career, render it peculiarly 
attractive. He who was once the boon companion of princes, 
the ornament of the House of Commons, the light of private 
society, ‘* the observed of all observers” wherever he ap- 
peared, was seen abandoned by almost every friend in the 
world, subjected to the profanation of a prison, and even in 
his dying hour dependent on the hand of charity for the 
scanty maintenance which he required. ‘This sad termination 
of so brilliant a life it is which, in the words of his able 
biographer, renders his history ‘a lesson as useful in its 
warnings as ever genius and its errors have bequeathed to 
mankind.’ 

So important and absorbing is the interest of that portion 
of these Memoirs, which relates to Sheridan’s political career, 
and to the last scenes of his existence, that most readers will 
inevitably look back upon the early pages of the work, em- 
bracing his literary and dramatic progress, as a sort of penalty 
which they were called upon to pay for their subsequent en- 
joyment. In truth, the first ten chapters of this volume, 
four of which we are told were written seven years ago, are 
distinguished for their prolixity, although it cannot be denied 
that they contain many things that are curious ina “ psycho- 
logical” point of view. We may be permitted, however, to 
doubt the utility of filling many sheets with mere school-boy 
sketches of scenes which never were followed up, of thoughts 
which were never matured, of poetic exercises which not one 
in five hundred will think of examining, and which, — 
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will not repay the trouble of perusal. Mr. Moore having the 
MSS. before him, and knowing that they had never been 
published, might naturally enough have conceived an editorial 
affection for these novelties, which as naturally induced him 
to give them to the world. But if we except the fact, that 
some two or three ideas, which appear in embryo in these rude 
brouillons, afterwards found their way through many trans- 
mutations into The School for Scandal, and some of Mr. 
Sheridan’s orations, these ‘ curiosities’ are really of no sort 
of value. They do not afford any tangible traces of the pro- 
gress of Sheridan’s mind. Mr. Moore himself concedes, 
from the beginning, that the track of that mind was impossible 
to be discovered. ‘* How or when,’ observes the biographer, 
‘ his stock of knowledge was laid in nobody knew: it was 
as much a matter of marvel to those who never saw him read, 
as the existence of the chameleon has been to those who 
fancied it never eat.’ 

But besides their prolixity, the chapters which we have men- 
tioned, are disfigured by a redundancy of conceits, which in 
verse, perhaps,— particularly in Moore’s verse,— might escape 
censure, if they were clothed in harmonious numbers, but which 
in narrative-prose are offensive to good taste. It is evident 
that, while engaged in writing this volume, the author had by 
him a common-place book, in which he had noted down ever 
new simile that had occurred to him, in the course of that ex- 
tensive oriental reading by which he had prepared and imbued 
his mind for the composition of Lalla Rookh. The meta- 
phors which he could not apply in that poem, he has carefully 
introduced into these chapters, imagining, no doubt, that from 
the inferior interest of the matter he could not embellish it 
too profusely. It is remarkable that in the latter portion of 
the Memoirs, in which the mind of the author is deeply 
wrapped in his subject, and the interest of the theme thickens 
upon him, he discards all these exotic ornaments, and pours 
forth his valuable details in language at once simple, pictur- 
esque, and eloquent. 

That we may not be charged with dealing in loose asser- 
tions, we shall here present to the reader, a few of the tinsel 
decorations to which we have invited his attention. Speak- 
ing of The Duenna, after saying that ‘ the wit of the dialogue 
is of that accessible kind which lies near the surface,’ the au- 
thor follows up the little glimpse of a metaphor which the 
word § surface’ afforded him, by adding that-Sheridan ‘ had 
not yet searched his funcy for those curious fossils of thought, 
which make The School for Scandal such a rich museum of 
wit.” Here we have the whole course of the mineralogist 
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from the surface to the fossil, and the arrangement of the 
Jatter in the museum. The simile is not in good taste: it js 
too elaborate; and it is, besides, incorrect and inelegant to 
compare, so closely at least, a material substance with an im- 
materiak faculty. 

Readers in the least degree acquainted with Moore’s writ- 
ings, would at once recognize his erudite imagination in his 
account of Sheridan’s alteration of Vanbrugh’s comedy en- 
tiled The Relapse. ‘ In reading the original play,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘ we are struck with surprise, that Sheridan should 
ever have hoped to be able to defecate such dialogue, and yet 
leave any of the wit, whose whole ‘spirit is in the lees, behind. 
The very life of such characters as Berinthia is their licen- 
tiousness, and it is with them, as with objects that are luminous 


Jrom putrescence, to remove their taint is to extinguish their 


light” ‘This prettiness comes doubtless from the common- 
place book. The facility with which we recognise it as Moore’s, 
shows that it is a specimen of mannerism,—a charge to 
which no classical writer of English should, or indeed could, 
expose himself. 

The following passages are of much the same eharacter as 
the last, and probably are all derived from the same store of 
ready-finished ornaments. The author apologises for the pro- 
lixity of his details concerning The School for Scandal, and 
gives the first sketches of its plan and dialogue, ‘ which,’ he 
thinks, ‘ cannot fail to interest deeply all those who take de- 
light in tracing the alchemy of genius, and in watching the first 
slow workings of the menstruum, out of which its finest ¢rans- 
mutations arise. —‘ Patience must first explore the depths 
where the pear lies hid, before genius boldly dives and brings 
it up full into light. Again; ‘ Nothing great and durable 
has been produced with ease, and labour is the parent of all 
the lasting wonders of this world, whether in verse or stone, 
whether poetry or pyramids. ‘This pair of antitheses here, 
improved as the latter is by the aid of alliteration, are by no 
means in Mr. Moore’s happiest style. Several pages after the 
first metaphor derived from alchemy, above quoted, we find it 
taken up again, and continued thus upon the same subject: 
¢ I shall now give a scene or two from the second sketch, 
which shows, perhaps, even more strikingly than the other, 
the volatilising and condensing process which his wit must have 
gone through, before it attained its present proof and flavour.’ 
The author soon after changes to a new, and certainly a very 
odd image. ‘ His chief objects in correcting were to con- 
dense and simplify; to get rid of unnecessary phrases and 
epithets, and, in short, to strip away from the thyrsus of his wit 
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every leaf that could render it less light and portable’ We 
were aware from Horace that a heavy thyrsus was certainly a 
formidable weapon : 





‘¢ Kvoe! parce, Liber, 
Parce, gravi, metuende thyrso.” 


But we must confess that Mr. Moore’s use of the bacchan- 
alian spear as an instrument allied with wit, seems to us new 
and questionable. The writers of antiquity uniformly speak 
of it as connected with those orgies, which were celebrated in 
honour of the god of wine, and to such ceremonies it ex- 
clusively appertained from their commencement. 


*¢ Tnstituit Daphnis thiasos inducere Bacchi, 
Et foliis lentas intexere mollibus hastas.” 


Comparing the characters of Joseph and Charles in The 
School for Scandal, the author observes, that ‘ though both 
these characters are such as the moralist must visit with his 
censure, there can be little doubt to which we should in real 
life give the preference.’ But it would not be worthy of Mr. 
Moore, at least in his own judgment, to make this common 
remark without illustrating it by a simile: ‘ The levities and 
errors of the one, arising from warmth of heart and of youth, 
may be merely like those mists that exhale from summer- 
streams, obscuring them awhile to the eye, without affecting the 
native purity of their waters; while the hypocrisy of the other 
is like the mirage of the desert, shining with promise on the 
surface, but all false and barren beneath. ‘This simile may be 
just in itself, and elegantly laboured out, but these qualities 
do not reconcile us to the use of such a poetical and flowery 
style in a composition of this nature. 

We shall notice but one specimen more of these ornaments, 
which is perhaps the most glaring instance of affectation that 
is to be found in any modern work. After drawing a very 
accurate and discriminating comparison between Sir Fretful 
Plagiary and Bayes, the author says that the latter is ‘a 
caricature, made up of little more than personal peculiarities, 
which may amuse, as long as reference can be had to the 
prototype, but like those supplemental features furnished from 
the living subject by Taliacotius, fall lifeless the moment the indi- 
vidual that supplied them is defunct. Now who was ‘Taliaco- 
tius? He was an Italian surgeon, who taught, though he 
did not invent, the art of engrafting noses. Mr. Moore, 
therefore, in his fanciful vein, imagined that Bayes was like 
an engrafted nose; but the image was too ridiculous to be 
mentioned 
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mentioned plainly, and accordingly it is circuitously described 
as a § supplemental feature } 

We might produce several other examples of the vicious 
style of writing which Mr. Moore has too often adopted on this 
occasion, but we have given a sufficient number to show that, 
however graceful and melodious the author's poetical style 
may be, his Life of Sheridan is by no means a model of pure 
English prose. It is so ambitious in diction, particularly in 
the first half of it, that it approaches to that euphuism which 
was affected by some of the lordlings of Elizabeth’s court, 
more than any other production which has lately come under 
our notice. Had the author not been among the master- 
spirits cf his time, we should not have thought it necessary 
to indicate these defects. But from the influence which his 
name possesses, and very justly possesses, in our liter- 
ature, the peculiarities which we have pointed out, might 
mislead unripened taste, or attract imitation, if they had not 
been exposed as apocryphal. 

Another equally serious, and more disagreeable, defect of 
this work is the number of laboured flatteries which are 
forced into it, of noblemen and commoners who are still 
living. ‘The incense which Mr. Moore offers to the Devon- 
shire family, to Lords Grey, Grenville, Holland, and almost 
every living person whom he mentions, may be very pleasing 
to them, rising as it does from the hand of a contemporary, 
who has every prospect of being esteemed by posterity. But 
readers who have no personal interest in those eulogies, will 
set them down as models of adulation, not surpassed by 
any thing that Horace ever sung, or Pliny wrote. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, it would be 
unjust to deny that, in every other respect, Mr. Moore has 
executed his task in a manly and creditable manner. Although 
as an Irishman, a poet, and a Whig, he might be fairly sus- 

ected of leaning with partiality towards Sheridan, yet we 
do not find him in any part of his work yielding to any undue 
bias in his favour. He speaks of his moral failings in a tone 
of just but temperate censure, and of his public conduct 
with a severe regard for historical truth, which no private 
feelings seem for a moment to have influenced. By far the 
most interesting portion of the volume is that which treats 
of Sheridan’s political career, particularly after that extra- 
ordinary person began to exercise an influence upon the 
resolutions and conduct of the Prince of Wales. In this 
part of his work Mr. Moore has given several documents of 
importance to history, the greater number of which have 
been hitherto unknown to the public. But perhaps the most 
precious 
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precious pages of this Life of Sheridan are those which 
reveal the history of the connection of the Whig party with 
the heir apparent to the throne, the hopes and negotiations 
to which it gave birth, and the gradual dissolution of that 
connection until at last it ceased altogether. Mr. Moore, we 
think, shows pretty clearly that the censures which, at the 
time, frequently pointed to Sheridan as the cause of the 
Prince’s abandonment of his old political friends, were sub- 
stantially just ; and that to Sheridan’s personal efforts in under- 
plotting against Karl Grey and Lord Grenville, we must now 
ascribe their exclusion from office. 

The history of these transactions affords a most instructive 
lesson to public men. It will teach them great caution, if not 
indeed distrust, in forming political relations with princes; it 
will warn them against allowing personal sensibilities to in- 
terfere too largely with their acceptance or refusal of power, 
and to postpone, in all cases, their own private feelings to 
the welfare of the community, provided that they be not 
called upon to sacrifice any essential principle. It will teach 
individuals, who happen to gather around them the smiles 
of a court, to look upon those smiles as evanescent and 
barren. It will teach men, who have to depend on their 
talents for fortune and station in life, that their surest pros- 
pects of success will certainly be marred if they neglect those 
talents, and will as certainly be defeated if they ever deviate 
into low intrigue, or betray their early connections. 

In these points of view, the latter portion of Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s career is eminently instructive, admirably developed 
as it is, with a true perception of its utility, by his bio- 
grapher. The circumstances connected with Sheridan’s 
family and education, his early disappointments in literature, 
his romantic passion for Miss Linley, his savage duels with 
Mr. Mathews, which were the consequence of that passion, 
aad his dramatic productions, are all detailed by Mr. Moore 
at great length, and occasionally with vivacity. He shows 
that the story which attributed the merit of ‘The School for 
Scandal to a young lady is perfectly ridiculous. Among 
his unfinished plays, Sheridan left a sketch of a comedy entitled 
‘¢ Affectation,” which promised to be a match for ‘The School 
for Scandal. The dramatic world must regret that it was not 
perfected. 

It is a curious fact, that of Sheridan’s best play, and his 
best oration, we have no copy from his own hand. With 
respect to the former, however, little remains to be desired ; 
but the loss of the speech in which he brought forward, in 
the House of Commons, the charge against Warren Hast- 
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ings, relative to the Begum Princesses of Oude, forms « 
Jamentable hiatus in our rhetorical literature. Yet, although 
we are told that ‘ the effect produced on its hearers has no 
parallel in the annals of ancient or modern eloquence,’ we 
doubt whether the most correct report of it would now be 
read with any thing like the interest which its delivery in- 
spired. It is the misfortune of oratory, that its noblest ex- 
ertions are allied with events which the lapse of a few years 
reduces into history, while the passions that inflamed those 
harangues, and the emergencies which raised them into high 
relief, glide away with the season to which they belonged. 
In tracing the story of past years, we look for the most com- 
prehensive, concise, and true account of them, and are 
seldom disposed to mingle, even in imagination, in the party- 
strifes and personal feelings to which they gave birth. Speeches 
destined to be read must be revised and polished with exces- 
sive care; for as they will be read not so much for their 
matter as their style, unless they are models of rhetoric, they 
will be consigned to oblivion. 

Upon the occurrence of the formidable mutiny at the 
Nore, Mr. Sheridan gave an illustrious example of his zeal 
for the public welfare. The inactivity of his party in that 
important crisis we are not disposed to examine with severity: 
we leave that duty to history ; and shall only observe, that the 
modern Whigs, much to their credit, have generally merged 
the partisan in the patriot, as often as they have found a fit 
opportunity. It were much to be wished that some of their 
rivals would emulate them in this respect. 

There are some mysterious circumstances in the career of 
Sheridan, which, though Mr. Moore touches them, he leaves 
as obscure as they were before. Such, for instance, is the 
still undiscovered source whence he derived the funds which 
enabled him to purchase from Garrick a considerable share 
in Drury-Lane theatre. Watkins, that Zoilus of biography, 
says that Ford supplied them, but his mere assertion deserves 
no weight. Another anecdote, apparently countenanced by 
Sheridan’s remarkable inattention to the question of the 
American war, remains equally inexplicable. It is said that, 
towards the close of that unhappy contest, he was offered a 
sum of twenty thousand pounds by a leading member of the 
republican government, “ as a mark of the value which the 
American people attached to his services in the cause of 
liberty,” but that he refused it. Credat Judeus Apella! _ 

Our space prevents us from extracting the very interesting 
letters in which Admiral Payne daily informed Sheridan of 
the progress of the late King’s first illness, in 1788. On one 
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occasion His Majesty is represented as having awoke ‘ with- 
out any extraordinary degree of fever, but with all the ges- 
tures and ravings of the most confirmed maniac, and a new 
noise, in imitation of the howling of a dog.” His convers- 
ation seems to have been frequently ‘ on the subject of religion 
and of his being inspired.’ For some time previous to any 
severe attack of illness, His Majesty’s distemper had been 
palpable to all those around him. On each of the two days 
preceding his confinement to his chamber, he had been out 
five hours on horseback ‘in a confirmed frenzy.’ On the 
second of these days, * at his return he burst out into tears to 
the Duke of York, and said, “ He wished to God he might 
die, for he was going to be mad.”’ A few days afterwards 
he attempted to jump out of the window, and was very tur- 
bulent and incoherent. 

We have already alluded to Sheridan’s perfidious conduct 
towards his own party at the commencement of the Regency, 
in 1811. Mr. Moore’s details of this part of his life are 
copious and important, and clearly establish the charge that 
the continuation of Mr. Perceval’s ministry in office was 
owing entirely to Sheridan’s undermining influence, exerted 
against Lords Grey and Grenville. At the same time it must 
be owned that these noble lords evinced but a small share of 
worldly wisdom in their communications with the Prince, and 
that, by taking too high a tone, they exposed themselves to 
the insidious manceuvres which were so successfully put into 
operation against them. 

That part of Sheridan’s political career, however, which 
has fixed the deepest stain upon his memory, was his conduct 
on the death of Mr. Perceval, when propositions were again 
made to Lords Grey and Grenville to forma ministry. It 
is well known that the only obstacle which delayed their ac- 
ceptance of office, arose out of the state fof the household, 
and that, in order to remove that impediment, the house- 
hold offered to resign. ‘Their intention was communicated 
to Sheridan for the purpose of its being conveyed, through 
him, to the two noble lords, and he had the baseness fo 
suppress it. The result was the formation of Lord Liver- 
pool’s ministry, which, until the last accession of Mr. Canning 
and his friends to the cabinet, was distinguished for its 
tendency to undermine the constitutional freedom of the 
country. 

Sheridan’s total dereliction of public principle, aided very 
considerably by the scandalous sottishness in which he too 
often sought the oblivion of his embarrassments, at length 
rendered him unpopular, and excluded him from Parliament. 
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Mr. Moore’s narrative of this part of his life is eminently 
graphic and striking: 


‘ The failure of Sheridan at Stafford completed his ruin. He 
was now excluded both from the Theatre and from Parliament : — 
the two anchors by which he held in life were gone, and he was 
left a lonely and helpless wreck upon the waters. The Prince 
Regent offered to bring him into Parliament ; but the thought of 
returning to that scene of his triumphs and his freedom, with the 
royal owner’s mark, as it were, upon him, was more than he could 
bear— and he declined the offer. Indeed, miserable and insecure 
as his life was now, when we consider the public humiliations to 
which he would have been exposed, between his ancient pledge 
to Whiggism and his attachment and gratitude to Royalty, it is 
not wonderful that he should have preferred even the alternative 
of arrests and imprisonments to the risk of bringing upon his 
political name any farther tarnish in such a struggle. Neither 
could his talents have much longer continued to do themselves 
justice, amid the pressure of such cares, and the increased in- 
dulgence of habits, which, as is usual, gained upon him, as all 
other indulgences vanished. The ancients, we are told, by a sig- 
nificant device, inscribed on the wreaths they wore at banquets 
the name of Minerva. Unfortunately, from the festal wreath of 
Sheridan this name was now but too often effaced; and the same 
charm, that once had served to give a quicker flow to thought, 
was now employed to muddy the stream, as it became painful to 
contemplate what was at the bottom of it. By his exclusion, 
therefore, from Parliament, he was, perhaps, seasonably saved 
from affording to that ‘ Folly, which loves the martyrdom of 
Fame *,” the spectacle of a great mind, not only surviving itself, 
but, like the champion in Berni, continuing the combat after life 
is gone : — 

¢ « Andava combattendo, ed era morto.” 


‘ In private society, however, he could, even now, (before the 
Rubicon of the cup was passed,) fully justify his high reputation 
for agreeableness and wit; and a day which it was my good for- 
tune to spend with him, at the table of Mr. Rogers, has too many 
mournful, as well as pleasant, associations connected with it, to 
be easily forgotten by the survivors of the party. The company 
consisted but of Mr. Rogers himself, Lord Byron, Mr. Sheridan, 
and the writer of this Memoir. Sheridan knew the admiration 
his audience felt for him; the presence of the young poet, in 





« * « And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame.” 


‘ This fine line is in Lord Byron’s Monody to his memory. 
There is another line, equally true and touching, where, alluding 
to the irregularities of the latter part of Sheridan’s life, he 


says, — 


<¢« And what to them seem’d vice might be but woe.” ” 
particular, 
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particular, seemed to bring back his own youth and wit; and the 
details he gave of his early life were not less interesting and 
animating to himself than delightful to us. It was in the course 
of this evening that, describing to us the poem which Mr. Whit- 
bread had written and sent in, among the other Addresses for the 
opening of Drury-Lane, and which, like the rest, turned chiefly 
on allusions to the Phenix, he said, “* But Whitbread made more 
of this bird than any of them : — he entered into particulars, and 
described its wings, beak, tail, &c.; in short, it was a Poulterer’s 
description of a Phenix !” 

‘ The following extract from a Diary in my possession, kept 
by Lord Byron during six months of his residence in London, 
1812-13, will show the admiration which this great and generous 
spirit felt for Sheridan : — 

** Saturday, December 18. 1813. 

‘ “Lord Holland told me a curious piece of sentimentality 
in Sheridan. The other night we were all delivering our respec- 
tive and various opinions on him and other ‘ hommes marquans,’ 
and mine was this: —‘ Whatever Sheridan has done or chosen 
to do has been, par excellence, always the best of its kind. He 
has written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the dest opera, 
(The Duenna —in my mind far before that St. Giles’s lampoon, 
The Beggar’s Opera,) the best farce, (The Critic — it is only too 
good for an after-piece,) and the dest Address, (Monologue on 
Garrick,)— and, to crown all, delivered the very dest oration 
(the famous Begum Speech) ever conceived or heard in this 
country. Somebody told Sheridan this the next day, and, on 
hearing it, he burst into tears!— Poor Brinsley! If they were 
tears of pleasure, I would rather have said those few, but sincere, 
words, than have written the Iliad, or made his own celebrated 
Philippic. Nay, his own comedy never gratified me more than 
to hear that he had derived a moment’s gratification from any 
praise of mine —humble as it must appear to ‘ my elders and 
my betters.” ’ ) 


The misfortunes and mortifications that attended the close 
of Sheridan’s life were of the most painful description. That 
which seems to have most deeply preyed upon his mind was his 
arrest and confinement for two or three days in a spunging- 
house. In this situation he complained bitterly of the con- 
duct of Mr. Whitbread towards him, which certainly, after 
making every due allowance on both sides, seems to have 
been rather stoical. The following instances of a friendship 
for poor Sheridan, very different from that which was pro- 
fessed by Mr. Whitbread, we notice with much pleasure : 


‘ Amid all the distresses of these latter years of his life, he 
appears but rarely to have had recourse to pecuniary assistance 
from friends. Mr. Peter Moore, Mr. Ironmonger, and one or 
two others, who did more for the comfort of his decline than any 
of his high and noble associates, concur in stating that, except 
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for such an occasional trifle as his coach-hire, he was by no means, 
as has been sometimes asserted, in the habit of borrowing. One 
instance, however, where he laid himself under this sort of obli- 
gation, deserves to be mentioned. Soon after the return of 
Mr. Canning from Lisbon, a letter was put into his hands, in the 
House of Commons, which proved to be a request from his old 
friend Sheridan, then lying ill in bed, that he would oblige him 
with the loan of a hundred pounds. It is unnecessary to say 
that the request was promptly and feelingly complied with ;— 
and if the pupil has ever regretted leaving the politics of his mas- 


ter, it was not at that moment, at least, such a feeling was likely 
to present itself.’ 


The following paragraph seems to allude to a fresh nego- 
tiation of a ministerial nature : 


‘ There are, in the possession of a friend of Sheridan, copies of 
a correspondence in which he was engaged this year (1815) with 
two noble lords and the confidential agent of an illustrious per- 
sonage upon a subject, as it appears, of the utmost delicacy and 
importance. The letters of Sheridan, it is said, (for I have not 
seen them,) though of too ‘secret and confidential a nature to meet 
the public eye, not only prove the great confidence reposed in 
him by the parties concerned, but show the clearness and manliness 
of mind which he could still command, under the pressure of all 
that was most trying to human intellect.’ 


Sheridan, at this period, was labouring under ‘a diseased 
state of the stomach, brought on partly by irregular living, 
and partly by the harassing anxieties that had, for so many 
years, without intermission, beset him. His powers of diges- 
tion grew every day worse, till he was at length unable to 
retain any sustenance.’ His pecuniary affairs were plunged 
into the most distressing state, when, on the evening of the 
15th of May, 1816, he sent the following note to his friend 
Mr. Rogers : 


‘« Saville-Row. 
‘«¢ T find things settled so that 150/. will remove all difficulty. 
I am absolutely undone and broken-hearted. I shall negotiate 
for the plays successfully in the course of a week, when all shall 
be returned. I have desired Fairbrother to get back the guarantee 
for thirty. 
‘ « They are going to put the carpets out of window, and 
break into Mrs. S.’s room and take me— for God's sake let me 
see you. oR. B.S.’ 


Mr. Moore proceeds: 


‘ It was too late to do any thing when this note was received, 
being then between twelve and one at night ; but Mr. Rogers and 
I walked down to Saville-Row together, to assure ourselves _ 
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the threatened arrest had not yet been put in execution. A ser- 
vant spoke to us out of the area, and said that all was safe for 
the night, but that it was intended, in pursuance of this new pro- 
ceeding, to paste bills over.the front of the house next day. 

‘ On the following morning I was a with Mr. Rogers, and 
willingly undertook to be the bearer of a draft for 1502. to Saville- 
Row. I found Mr.Sheridan good-natured and cordial as ever ; 
and, though he was then within a few weeks of his death, his voice 
had not lost its fulness or strength, nor was that lustre, for which 
his eyes were so remarkable, diminished. He showed, too, his 
usual sanguineness of disposition in speaking of the price that he 
expected for his Dramatic Works, and of the certainty he felt of 
being able to arrange all his affairs, if his complaint would but 
suffer him to leave his bed.’ 


An offer was made to Mrs. Sheridan of some trifling assist- 
ance, from an unknown quarter, through Mr. Vaughan. The 
hidden source was said to be royal, but we agree with Mr. 
Moore in thinking, that ‘this is hardly credible.’ I‘rom 
whatever hand it was offered it came too late. 

Mr. Moore’s remarks upon the contrast which Sheridan’s 
splendid funeral (graced as it was by the presence of two 
princes, and a galaxy of nobles and commoners,) offered to 
the state of neglect in which he had been suffered to die, are 
couched in terms of just indignation, which will find a ready 
response in every manly bosom. 


‘ Where were they all, these royal and noble persons, who now 
crowded to “ partake the gale” of Sheridan’s glory — where were 
they all, while any life remained in him? Where were they all, 
but a few weeks before, when their interposition might have saved 
his heart from breaking, — or when the zeal, now wasted on the 
grave, might have soothed and comforted the death-bed? This 
is a subject on which it is difficult to speak with patience. If 
the man was os of the commonest offices of humanity 


while he lived, why all this parade of regret and homage over 
his tomb ?” 


Mr. Moore follows up the indignant spirit of this para- 
graph with those verses which we all remember to have read 
soon after Sheridan’s death. He impliedly admits that they 
are from his own pen. We observe that he properly excludes 
a stanza or two, as being too personal against an illustrious 
person who was so long connected with Sheridan. 

_ © There appeared some verses at the time, which, however 
intemperate in their satire and careless in their style, came, evi- 
dently, warm from the heart of the writer, and contained senti- 


ments to which, even in his cooler moments, he needs not hesitate 
to subscribe : — 


Rev. Oct. 1825. M ‘eG 
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«« Qh it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow, 
And friendships so false in the great and high-born ; — 
To think what a long line of Titles may follow 
The relics of him who died, friendless and lorn ! 


‘ * How proud they can press to the funeral array 
Of him whom they shunn’d, in his sickness and sorrow — 
How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow!” 


‘ The anonymous writer thus characterizes the talents of 
Sheridan : — 


‘* Was this, then, the fate of that high-gifted man, 
The pride of the palace, the bower, and the hall — 
The orator, dramatist, minstrel, — who ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all. 


‘«¢ Whose mind was an essence, compounded, with art, 
From the finest and best of all other men’s powers ; — 
Who rul’d, like a wizard, the world of the heart, 
And could call up its sunshine, or draw down its showers ;— 


.* Whose humour, as gay as the fire-fly’s light, 
Play’d round every subject, and shone, as it play’d ;— 
Whose wit, in the combat as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade ; — 


«“¢ Whose eloquence, brightening whatever it tried, 
Whether reason or fancy, the gay or the grave, 
Was as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a tide, 
As ever bore Freedom aloft on its wave !”’ 


Mr. Moore concludes these Memoirs with a summary 
view of Sheridan’s character, which, though in some points 
impartial, is nevertheless imbued throughout with those 
friendly feelings towards poor Sheridan which every man 
must experience, more or less, who considers the brilliant 
talents that he wasted, and the gay and kindly disposition 
of heart, which long rendered him the charm of private 
society. Of the work itself we shall only say in conclu- 
sion, that, disfigured as it is by many vices of style, it 1s 
nevertneless as magnificent a piece of biography as we have 
in our language. The ceneral impression seems to be, that 
it has added another to the brilliant laurels already worn by 
the author of the Irish Melodies and Lalla Rookh. 
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Arr. VIII. An Address to the Members of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London, on the injurious Conduct and defective 
State of that Corporation, with Reference to professional Rights, 
medical Science, and the public Health. By John Armstrong, 


M.D., Lecturer, &c. 8vo. pp. 48. London. Baldwin and 
Co. 1825. 


yu the improvement of surgery in this country is restrained 
by impolitic regulations, is a truth which is well known 
to the members of the profession, and deserves to be duly 
considered by the public at large. We do not enquire; 
whether or not the superintendence of the art may be bene- 
ficially entrusted to a corporation; but we own we should 
have been surprised, if the peculiar constitution of the College 
of Surgeons, the powers with which it is vested, together 
with the absence of that controul which arises from public 
observation, and to which almost all other corporate bodies 
are partially amenable, had failed, to this time, to corrupt 
the members of its administration with a taste for personal 
agerandisement. Nor should we fastidiously affect to magnify 
those venial errors, which are the current offspring of corporate 
frailty ; nor condemn the predilection which, in the present 
case, is exhibited by the Governors of the College for their 
private advantage, if its gratification were not visibly opposed 
to the advancement of science, to the rights of the great 
body of professional men, and, above all, to the interest and 
safety of the public. It is in the nature of abuse to enlarge 
upon its own foundation: the whole community, as well as 
the art itself; are threatened with the consequences. Some 
resolute organised plan was therefore a matter of the first 
importance, and we think Dr. Armstrong has done himself 
credit in coming forward, to begin an enquiry which must 
ultimately lead to reform. 

The object of the ‘ Address’ is to point out some of the 
defects and abuses of the College of Surgeons, which have 
a tendency to impede the advancement of surgical science. 
But the immediate offence for which that corporation is at 
a arraigned, is stated to be the framing of a certain 

ye-law in March, 1824. In order to understand the nature 
and effects of this regulation, it will be necessary for the 
reader to be put in possession of a few facts. Up to a very 
tecent period the qualifications which were required in per- 
sons seeking to become members of the College of Sur- 
geons, were liberal in the extreme; that is to say, while 
they were sufficient to testify in the individual full com- 
petency to practise, they were not shaped with a view to 
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any purpose of partial and unworthy interests. By de- 
grees the College began to embarrass the candidate with 
formal qualifications, without rendering the test of compe- 
tency otherwise more difficult. For instance, they specified 
the various hospitals, from which alone they would recognise 
testimonials of attendance as among the qualifications for 
examination. Lastly, on the 19th of March, 1824, they 
framed the obnoxious bye-law, by which they not only limit 
the hospitals, but also the schools of lectures, attendance on 
which alone would be allowed for the like purpose. These 
schools are London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen. The words of the bye-law are ; 


‘ The Court of Examiners, in pursuance of their duty to pro- 
mote the cultivation of sound chirurgical knowledge, and to 
discountenance practices which have a contrary tendency, have 
resolved : 

‘ That, from and after the date hereof, 

‘ The only schools of surgery recognised by the Court be Lon- 
don, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen : 

‘ That certificates of attendance upon the chirurgical practice 
of an hospital be not received by the Court unless such hospital 
be in one of the above recognised schools, and shall contain, on 
an average, one hundred patients : 

‘ And that certificates of attendance at Lectures on Anatomy, 
Physiology, the Theory and Practice of Surgery, and of the 
performance of Dissections, be not received by the Court, except 
from the appointed Professors of Anatomy and Surgery in the 
Universities of Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; or 
from persons teaching in a school acknowledged by the me- 
dical establishment of one of the recognised hospitals, or from 
persons being Physicians or Surgeons to any of those hos- 
pitals.’ 


It is obvious that no student will think of giving attend- 
ance on any lecturer, be he ever so well adapted to the business 
of teaching, which shall not avail him towards his qualifi- 
cations for presenting himself to the College for examination. 
The direct effect, therefore, of this law is to suppress all 
provincial schools of surgical and anatomical instruction, and 
force those persons in the country who are disposed to adopt 
the medical profession, to brave all the inconveniences and 
well-known dangers attending a metropolitan education. It 
would be enough to justify the worst terms of condemnation 
against this law to say, that it would have extinguished the 
establishments of the two greatest men, and by far the most 
skilful teachers, which ever adorned the profession, we mean 
those of William and John Hunter, if; indeed, such ai 
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and oppressive schemes could be entertained or proposed for 
practice in a community, where these enlightened men main- 
tained an influence. But the vexatious power of this law, as 
to professional rights, is strikingly illustrated in the case of 
Dr. Bennett. ‘That gentleman was a member of the Irish 
College of Surgeons, —a circumstance that presumes a scale 
of expense and labour in preparation, of which those who 
are acquainted with surgical education in London only can 
form no notion. He repaired to Paris, where for three 
years he continued with reputation to give lectures to English 
students in anatomy and surgery, himself taking the fullest 
advantage of all the facilities which that renowned school of 
medical knowledge affords, for his own improvement. He 
repeatedly avowed his intention of ultimately settling in 
London, at the head of an anatomical and surgical school ; 
and when some appearances of national jealousy in Paris 
began to obstruct his progress there, he returned to London 
to carry his original purpose into effect, having added to his 
other qualifications that of being a member of the College of 
Surgeons. But the bye-law interposed; and though Dr. Bennett 
was at liberty to deliver lectures and instruct in the perform- 
ances of dissection, yet, as his certificates would not be re- 
cognised by the College, he could not expect the attendance 
of any pupils. That such an accident as this fulfils in any 
part, the motives which are announced in the preamble to the 
bye-law, we may surely venture to deny: on the contrary, 
we assert that the principle which gave birth to it, is calcu- 
lated ‘ to retard the cultivation of sound chirurgical science,’ 
and * to countenance practices which have a similar ten- 
dency.’ 

This bye-law then checks —we should rather say destroys — 
that most wholesome principle of improvement, by virtue of 
which all arts and sciences are sure to prosper, namely, an 
unfettered rivalry among persons who are interested in seeing 
the art flourish, and are qualified to advance it. We see 
also that this regulation interferes with the rights and injures 
the interests of a number of persons who are competent, 
perhaps peculiarly adapted, to impart instruction, and that 
it imposes on persons in the country, who purpose to follow 
the profession, an expensive and, in a moral point of view, 
a perilous ordeal. What, we ask, were the mischiefs of 
the old system to call for this sweeping alteration? It 
could not be said that bad and impudent persons affecting 
to give instruction in the art could, at any time, succeed in 
palming their half-taught pupil as a consummate surgeon 
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upon the unlettered public. Against the possibility of such 
wickedness there was a sure obstacle, the examination of the 
party by this very college, as it was only upon their judg- 
ment of his competency that he ventured to tender himself 
to a patient. Again, it is very well known that no person, 
in town or country, has ever presumed to undertake the 
office of lecturer unless he be a member of the College of 
Surgeons. If, then, true knowledge and due skill on the 
part of the candidate were the requisites which the College 
aimed at securing, how easily and successfully might they 
not have compassed their meritorious wishes! ‘They had, in 
the first place, the presumptive assurance in ‘favour of the 
student, arising from the circumstance of his having been 
instructed by a competent person, and, in the next place, it 
was in their power to refine their test in the examination, to 
any arbitrary degree, in the scale of professiona! knowledge. 
By this simple operation they would have attained, as a 
certain result, the professed object of their legislation. 


‘ It is of tittle consequence,’ says Dr. Armstrong, ‘ where a stu- 
dent is educated, provided he be placed under competent teachers, 
and possess, in the end, the necessary information. But it is of the 
last importance, not only to the public, but even to the student, 
that his information be attested by a strict and honest examination, 
and that competent teachers should always exist in sufficient 
numbers. Now this last object can only be secured by opening 
to the whole profession a fair and unfettered competition, by which 
industry and attainments would always attract students to the best 


sources of instruction, and unqualified pretenders would be dis- 
couraged.’ 


The power of making bye-laws for the regulation of the 
College is vested by the charter in the Court of Examiners; 
and it is remarkable, with reference to the bye-law which 
is under consideration, that of the ten persons who com- 
posed that legislative court, eight are actual teachers of ana- 
tomy and surgery under those circumstances, and according 
to those rights, to which the bye-law extends the exclusive 
privileges. The remaining two persons are connected by 
friendship or alliance with teachers placed in the like fortu- 
nate predicament. And this is the court which daily examines 
into the merits, and decides on the competency, of those, 
who make application for the rank of members of the College. 
Thus, then, we find the system carried to this state of perfec- 
tion, that the individuals to whom the profitable distinction is 
almost limited of teaching in surgery, themselves constitute 
the tribunal which is to determine on the efficacy of their own 
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instructions. Is it to be expected, we ask, that an examin- 
ation which is now, as it always has been, the reproach of 
the profession on account of its laxity, its brevity, and 
general insufficiency, should be moulded into a severer 
form, and call for sounder and more extensive information, 
when the examiner and candidate shall have contracted the 
relation of teacher and pupil? And supposing that the 
scrupulous mind of the examining party is capable of setting 
aside the partialities of the lecturer, is it likely, we enquire, 
that the conscientious feeling shall be rendered active by the 
recollection that the success of the candidate is the revenue 
of theexaminer? Perhaps this question may be best answered 
by the statement that the admission-fee of each new member 
of the College is 22/., out of which 5/. 5s. are appropriated 
to the examiners, (who have, besides, a guinea each for being 
present at the opening and closing of the court,) and that 
the present average number of admissions is about 300 mem- 
bers a-year. 

The next substantial objection which we make to this 
law is, that it rejects the instruction, by refusing the cer- 
tificates, of two of the most celebrated schools of Europe; 
need we mention Paris and the Dublin College of Surgeons ? 
for though Dublin is named as a privileged school, the com- 
pliment extends only to the University and one hospital in 
that metropolis. Who more loudly, or with juster indig- 
nation than Mr. Abernethy, (one of the framers of the bye- 
law,) remonstrated against those statutes respecting the taking 
of dead bodies, which so materially obstruct the progress of 
useful knowledge, and exist at this day only out of a timid 
compliance in the legislature with the irrational prejudices of 
the multitude? Not only did the College deny to Paris 
and Dublin that recognition which they give to Aberdeen, 
but when an attempt was made, during the last year, to 
obtain the protection of our government to a school of ana- 
tomy for English students in Paris, it was frustrated by the 
influence of the College, on the plea that it would discourage 
the English schools of anatomy. 

Such, then, is the spirit which actuates this corporation, — 
a body to whose controul and management the surgical art in 
these realms is entirely entrusted. We agree with Dr. Arm- 
strong that nothing but a public enquiry into the merits of 
their conduct in the first instance, and the abolition of their 
charter in the next place, with a view to a sounder and more 
liberal constitution of medical government, can check the 
growing abuses of this institution, and arrest the decline 
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of an art which is of the first importance to life and hap- 
piness. 

It has been a matter of charge against the writer of this 
pamphlet, that his motives, on this occasion, are personal 
and corrupt. The statement, we suppose, is intended as an 
answer to his inculpations ; but we are at a loss, we confess, 
to discover the efficacy of such a plea. Besides the eon- 
structive evidence in favour of his probity, which is furnished 
by the professional character of Dr. Armstrong, we have his 
own testimony for disinterested intention, and which to this 
moment awaits refutation. 


‘ If I had consulted my own interest or comfort, both would 
have enjoined me to silence ; for part of the system about to be 
exposed is favourable to me as a lecturer, by preventing the 
formation of new schools: and, independently of the personal 
opposition, which I must hereby create in powerful quarters, it 
is at all times most painful to condemn the public proceedings of 
those with whom an occasional intercourse, on- professional con- 
cerns, is necessarily unavoidable.’ 





Art. 1X. 1. A Letter to the Chancellor on forming a Code of the 
Laws of England. By Crofton Uniacke, Esq. Barrister, &c. 
J. and W. T. Clarke. 1825. 


2. Evidence, forming a Title of the Code of Legal Proceed- 
ings, according tothe Plan proposed by Crofton Uniacke, Esq. 
By S. B. Harrison, Esq. of the Middle Temple. Butterworth. 
1825. 


3. A Letter to Mr. Peel on the Law of real Property, and 
the Practice of Conveyancing. By William Hayes, Barrister. 
Sweet. 1825. 


T° bring the shapeless and discordant mass of our criminal 
laws into order, and to mitigate their unwise severity, were 
among the objects which shed lustre upon the parliamentary 
pursuits of Romilly. If this great and good man had sur- 
vived but a few years longer, it is probable that the country 
would have been greatly benefited, in this respect, by his 
labours. It is not, however, one part alone, but every part 
of our laws, which should be reduced to order: the laws 
which have been set up on the fiat of our Judges, and which 
pronounce, with as much authority as statute-laws, upon the 
rights of the subject, must, if they are still to be laws, have a 
place in our embodied code. 

It has long been a complaint that our Judges often legislate, 
rather than expound the law. The complaint is too well 
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founded; and we must lament the fact the more, when we see 
that their words are caught up by self-elected, and often in- 
competent reporters, to be hurried to the press, without even 
the correction of the Judge who utters them. Itis a matter 
of wonder, that so wise a provision as that of having author- 
ised persons to report the proceedings of our courts, should 
have fallen into disuse. It would undoubtedly be an improve- 
ment of the ancient system if no person were allowed to make 
these reports, except the Judge himself who delivers the law. 
The points decided in the case, and, in general, the new 
points only, should be admitted into these reports, after the 
excellent pattern given in the authorised works of Coke. In 
this manner a few lines would, in most cases, be sufficient. 
If a code were once framed, a// new decisions might be in- 
corporated into it, at stated intervals, after undergoing the 
scrutiny and receiving the sanction of the legislature; nor 
should they even be regarded as precedents of authority, in 
the mean time, for it would be to the advantage of the public 
that a point of law might be often mooted before it be finally 
decided. 

What might be done towards forming a code is evident 
from the recent consolidation of our trade-acts, and our new 
jury-law, by which a multitude of statutes are repealed. As 
regards the statute-law, no more wise plans can be pursued 
than the one already commenced, of consolidating and amend- 
ing separately its several branches. The Code Napoleon Mr. 
Uniacke justly speaks of as a splendid proof of the practica- 
bility of the measure. And we will add, that the other 
works on this subject by Mr. Uniacke, namely, the ‘“ New 
Bankrupt Law,” and the * New Jury Law,” exhibited ac- 
cording to the plan proposed, afford ample evidence, that 
great service might be done for the country simply by digest- 
ing our Statutes, and by carefully pruning away the unneces- 
sary verbiage which forms by far the greater part of their 
enormous bulk. 

In his letter, Mr. Uniacke ridicules, with great effect, the 
daring absurdities in the wording of a modern act of parlia- 
ment. He gives the emphatic two-and-twenty words of 
Magna Charta, cap.29., “* No freeman shall be taken or im- 
prisoned, unless by the lawful judgment of his peers, — or by 
the law of the land ;?” and contrasts them with the involutions 
and attenuations to which they would be subjected by the 
wisdom of the eighteenth century. 

We will give in his own words the general outline of the 
plan proposed by Mr. Uniacke., 

‘ Plan. 
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‘ Plan. — It is proposed that the Laws of England should con- 
sist of five books or codes, divided into titles, sections, and 
clauses. The first code to contain the Law of Persons; the 
second, the Law of Property; the third, the Commercial Law ; 
the fourth, the Criminal Law; and the fifth, the Legal Proceed- 
ings of Courts. ‘The first code proposed to be undertaken is the 
Commercial, under the titles, Shipping, Insurance, Bills of Ex- 
change, Sale, — with all other titles which properly belong to this 
part of our law. 

‘ These to be arranged in the method of Domat’s Civil 
Law, and each title to comprehend the whole statute and common 
law of the realm, connected with the subject. ‘The most simple 
language to be used, and the greatest possible attention given to 
render it perspicuous. Each title to undergo repeated revisions 
before it is oe to the public ; and after it has been a sufficient 
time under public scrutiny, and has received such alterations as 
shall be deemed essential for the exclusion of incongruities, and 
contradictions, and for the insertion of every useful provision, 
which the most profound attention to the subject can suggest, 
that it should be brought into Parliament, and if approved of, 
passed into a law. That the other titles should be published in 
their order, and be passed into laws, after the same care and ex- 
amination, until the whole code shall be completed. 

‘ It is intended that all the authorities, whether statutes, re- 
ports, or any work considered an authority, should be referred to 
at the end of each title ; that these should be arranged in tables, 
with the most simple and easy mode of reference, which of course 
will be entirely dispensed with, when they are passed into laws. 

‘ Thus we shall have, in the course of time, all the wisdom and 
experience of past ages brought together, and methodized in the 
most commodious and scientific form, blended and harmonized 
with the improvements of modern times. ‘Thus will be accom- 
plished the wishes of Parliament — our Laws will be consolidated 
— and their language simplified. 

‘ This is, no doubt, a work of immense extent, and will re- 
quire the utmost wisdom and labour to accomplish; but as the 
country is prepared for the undertaking, and Parliament willing to 
promote its accomplishment, the greatest hopes may be enter- 
tained of its success. The imposing nature of the undertaking 
must not appal us. “It would appear that the whole machine of 
society has received an accelerating impulse, and that this country 
is beginning a course of prosperity which shall exceed all that has 
gone before, as much as the present exceeds all past expectations, ”*’ 


The first title to which this plan has been adapted is that 
of Evidence. While we pay the tribute which is due to the 
execution of this little work, we mean not to detract from the 
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excellent character of the several treatises extant upon this 
subject: on the contrary, we readily bear our testimony to 
their value. Indeed no subject of legal proceedings has been 
treated in a more masterly manner. Mr. Phillipps’s well 
known work is one of the best of practical treatises, and has 
received the approbation of the bench, and of the whole profes- 
sion. The treatise by Mr. Starkie in three volumes, which has 
lately appeared, is in a less practical form than that of Mr. 
Phillipps. ‘The first volume is rather a philosophical disquisi- 
tion than an abstract of law: it contains, however, the true 
and liberal principles on which evidence should rest, and will, 
if we mistake not, bring about a great revolution in this im- 
portant branch of our judicial system. Both these books 
are excellent ; and parts of Mr, Starkie’s might be read and 
studied even if the most judicious code were to be formed. 
The work now before us differs essentially from these, both 
in its plan and execution. In a small volume of 210 pages, 
the accepted rules of evidence are given without any display 
of authorities; the whole law of evidence is digested into the 
fewest words which perspicuity would permit, in the shape in 
which, as one act, it should receive the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. We shall give as a specimen of its execution the clause 
of the section on the Examination of Witnesses. 


‘ Knowledge of Witness. 


‘ IV. — A witness must speak from his own knowledge and re- 
collection, although to refresh his memory he is allowed to refer to 
any written entry, or memorandum made, or at least examined by 
himself, either at the time a fact occurred, or very recently after- 
wards ; but he is not allowed to give evidence of his opinions, 
except in some particular cases, as those of science, skill, trade, 
or others of the same kind, when persons of skill are allowed not 
only to speak as to the facts, but also to give their opinions in evi- 
dence ; as is shown by the following cases decided on this point. 

‘ 1. A ship-builder, may state his opinion of the sea-worthiness 
of a ship, from examining a survey, which had been taken by 
others, and at which he was not present. 

‘ 2. A person conversant in the business of insurance may be 
examined, as to whether the communication of particular facts 
would have varied the terms of insurance ; but he cannot be asked, 
what his conduct would have been in the particular case. 

‘ 3. A clerk of the Post-office, accustomed to inspect franks for 
the detection of forgeries, has been examined, to prove that the 
hand-writing of an instrument is an imitated and not a natural 
hand, although he never saw the supposed person write; and also to 


prove that two writings, suspected to be in imitated hands, were 
written by the same person. 


‘ 4, Com- 
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‘ 4. Commercial men may be called as witnesses, to prove the 


meaning of any particular expression, used in a letter, on a com- 
mercial subject. 


‘ 5. A seal-engraver may be called, to show a difference be- 


tween a genuine impression of a seal, and one supposed to be 
forged. 


‘ 6. An engineer may be examined, as to his judgment on the 
effect of an embankment, in a harbour, as collected from experi- 
ment. 


‘ 7. The opinions of medical men are evidence as to the state 
of a patient, either in body or mind, even in cases where they have 
not themselves seen the patient, but have heard the symptoms, 
and particulars of his state, detailed by other witnesses at the 
trial; and in cases of homicide, they are always allowed to state 


their opinion, whether the wounds described by witnesses were 
likely to cause death.’ 


The first sentence here given contains the general rule; 
the paragraphs numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. contain the points de- 
cided in cases under the rule, and are given to show its appli- 
cation ; the words in italics serve as references to the authorities. 


given in tables at the end of the work, in the following neat. 
manner : 


‘ IV. — From what degree of knowledge witness must speak : 
Entry, 3 T. R. 752.; examined, 2 Camp. 112.; ship, Peake, 25.; 
survey, 1 Camp. 117.; insurance, 2 Stark. 258.; Post-office, 4 T. 
R.498.; commercial, Peake, 43.; seal, 4'T. R. 498.; engineer, 
4T. R. 498.; medical men, 1 Phil. Evid. 275.’ 


We have but one fault to find with these tables, which is 
that they do not contain references by sections in the margin 
at the top of the page, as we find them in the text. We 
would suggest to the learned author the propriety of making 
this simple but very useful addition to his work, if it should 
see another edition, as no doubt it will. 

We next come to the letter to Mr. Peel by Mr. Hayes, in 
which, as it is nearly all nonsense at the beginning, we were 
somewhat surprized to find some sense at the end. In order 
to introduce a few proposed improvements, this gentleman 
thought it necessary to give a splendid exordium. Twenty- 
five pages are consumed in display, in which Mr. Hayes 
entangles himself somewhat heedlessly in abusing innovation, 
and in defending the established length and uncertainty of 
deeds and abstracts. 

His proposals, which are spread over ten pages more, are 
briefly these: 1. A simplification of the proceedings in the 
action of ejectment, which is a string of legal fictions, = 
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the recovery of real property, and which, although it is more 
expeditious than our law-proceedings in general, might be 
rendered much moreso. 2. The abolition of real actions, as 
by writs of entry and assize, writ of right, writ of intrusion, 
and writ of formedon; because, although they are obsolete 
in practice, the possibility of their being brought is often ob- 
jected to a title. 3. He thinks that the universal adoption of 
twenty years as the period of limitation, in all cases involving 
the title to real estates, would be desirable. 4. He proposes 
the abolition of fines and recoveries, and the substitution of 
some less intricate and cheaper method of effecting their ob- 
jects. 5. * The adoption of the above alterations would ren- 
der it necessary, or at least proper, to abolish feoffinents.’— 
This is the substance: the rest is all rant and common-place, 
—a happy compound of jarring metaphors, and inflated 
nothingness, which, if he meant it to be looked at, it was 
quite cruel to inflict upon Mr. Peel. 

We should be inclined to give Mr. Hayes more credit for 
his proposals, did it not so happen that they are at war with 
old-fashioned principles which he so strenuously defends ; 
and that some suggestions are to be found, in substance, in 
Mr. Miller’s excellent book, against which Mr. Hayes has been 
pleased to point several ungenerous sarcasms. We do not 
know what Mr. Hayes practises; but if he be a conveyancer, 
we dare to say that he is a very respectable one, because he can 
so easily involve a little matter in a multitude of words. Every 
class of dealers have a fashion of advertizing their commo- 
dities: the fruiterer of Constantinople cries, ** In the name of 
the Prophet, — figs ;” tradesmen write their names and callings 
upon their doors; and lawyers write books for their signs. 
With this last method of advertizing we are by no means 
disposed to quarrel, because books generally afford some 
criterion by which to judge of the writer’s skill. — In conclu- 
sion, we may observe, that we shall be always ready to no- 
tice the efforts of those who devote their talents to the great 
work which Mr. Uniacke has proposed, and whether present 
distinction or future fame be the object of their ambition, we 
sincerely believe that they cannot apply the sickle of their in- 
dustry to a more abundant harvest. 
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Art. X. Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, 
Daughter of King James I. ; with Sketches of the most dis- 
tinguished Personages, and the State of Society in Holland and 
Germany during the Seventeenth Century. By Miss Benger, 
Authoress of “ The Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots,” ** Anne 
Boleyn,” &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1825. 


"TH story of the lovely and unfortunate woman, with whose 
Memoirs we are here presented, is among the most affect- 

ing pieces of royal biography. ‘The daughter and the mother 
of a long line of kings, she was doomed to gain nothing but 
the empty title of Queen, in exchange for a whole life of 
humiliation and misery: born and reared in a palace, her 
youth was crowned with a splendid bridal, only that she 
might become a wanderer without a home, and a dependant 
upon republican bounty. Charming all hearts, she created 
devoted servants, but to incur fruitless debts of gratitude 
which she never enjoyed the enviable power of repaying : — 
the consort of a prince who adored her, she was widowed in 
youth: —the mother of a numerous offspring, she was left 
by their misfortunes or their crimes with no filial tenderness to 
soothe her declining years : — and, finally, she revisited her 
native shores to experience only neglect or indifference from 
the princes of her own family; and she died in ignorance that 
her German descendants, by the female line, were one day to 
supplant the male heirs of the house of Stuart on the throne 
of these realms. ‘Thus, altogether, whether we consider her 
in her royal station or her private life, — her brief dream 
of splendour, and long reality of fallen greatness, — her public 
cares and private sorrows, — bereaved at once of home and 
kindred, of crown, husband, and children, — we know not, in 
all the long and mocking pageant of human grandeur, a spec- 
tacle of more melancholy and touching interest than Eliza- 
beth Stuart, the fair scion of an ancient and illustrious stock, 
the common link between two great and royal dynasties. 3 

In the work before us, the story of this ill-fated Princess is 

invested with many graces of composition and feeling, which 
enhance the attraction natural to her chequered fortunes. 
Miss Benger is already favourably known to the world as the 
biographer of several illustrious females; and the present 
volumes cannot fail to add very considerably to her previous 
reputation. In the collateral details of character, manners, 
and political history, these Memoirs exhibit judicious reflec- 
tion, animated delineation, and very respectable research : 
the sketches which they offer of the personal life of Elizabeth 
are finely blended with the coarser details of public affairs ; 
and the whole affecting picture of her domestic sufferings . 
tinged 
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tinged with a deep and softened expression, which, perhaps, 
no other than a female pencil could adequately convey. In 
simple force, animation, and correctness of style, the book is 
superior to any of Miss Benger’s former productions ; and if, 
as we shall presently have occasion to note, it is not wholly 
free from that bias towards favourite personages, which seems 
the besetting sin of all biography, the tone of impartiality 
is in general at least fairly preserved ; and there is certain] 

to be found in its pages neither wilful suppression of truth, 
nor intentional misrepresentation of historical circumstances. 

Elizabeth Stuart, the eldest daughter of our James I., was 
born at the palace of Falkland, in Scotland, in the year 1596. 
At the age of eight years, by an arrangement which will 
appear curious to these times, she was removed from the 
royal home, and placed under the charge and in the family of 
Lord Harrington. Under the exclusive care of that virtuous 
nobleman, and his amiable lady, she remained for several 
years at their seat of Combe Abbey, in Warwickshire. In 
the childhood and early youth of the Princess there was 
nothing remarkable: although some of her infantine letters 
to her brother, Prince Henry, have been carefully preserved. 
For our own parts, we must confess ourselves no believers in 
these recorded proofs of the precocity of royal infants, which 
it is so éasy for the ingenuity of teachers to dictate, and so 
natural for the flattery of courtiers to pawn upon the credu- 
lity of sovereign-parents and their loving subjects. The for- 
mal epistles and sayings of the little Princess exhibit more of 
the staid precision and quaint style, which belonged to the 
maturer mind of the age, than of the natural ease and sim- 
plicity of childhood. ‘There must be something contagious 
in the disposition to attribute ripeness of understanding and 
feeling to the children of the “ British Solomon ;” for we 
observe with a smile the gravity of Miss Benger’s assurance, 
that the separation of Elizabeth from her brother Henr 
‘ caused probably the first, certainly the deepest, chagrin that 
had ever been experienced,’ — by a child of eight years of 
age! Lord Harrington and his lady appear, however, to 
have acquitted themselves of their duty in the education of 
their tender charge with fidelity, zeal, and good sense; until, 
at the age of about thirteen years, the Princess was removed, 
still under their superintendence, to the court. 

The first interesting circumstance in the life of Elizabeth, 
and that which gave its peculiar colouring to her destiny, 
was her marriage with the young Elector-Palatine, Frede- 
ric V. This, like most royal unions, was dictated entirely 
by policy; and the general interest of the Protestant cause 
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determined James, by the advice of his ministers, to accept 
the young Elector, as a prince of the reformed faith, for the 
husband of his daughter, in preference to seeking a more 
splendid alliance. James’s Queen, the weak and volatile 
Anne of Denmark, was opposed to the union, and insisted 
that her daughter ‘should only bestow her hand in exchange 
for a regal crown. But failing in her efforts to disgust the 
Princess with the projected nuptials, this vain and frivolous 
woman assailed her with taunts, and probably awakened that 
ambition in the mind of Elizabeth, which was to shade all her 
subsequent life with calamity. Winwood has recorded in his 
Memorials the Queen’s question to her daughter, how she 
would endure to be stigmatized as ** Goody Palsgrave ?” — 
a nickname which she thenceforth habitually bestowed on 
her. Notwithstanding the opposition of the Queen, the 
young Palsgrave was invited to England; and his nuptials 
with Elizabeth were finally celebrated with extravagant pomp 
on Valentine’s day, in the year 1613. The bride was there- 
fore only in her seventeenth year, and the young Elector 
was scarcely her senior. We shall here copy Miss Benger’s 
portrait of Elizabeth : 


‘ The wooing of royal personages is proverbially dull and cold; 
but the young Elector, to the unspeakable delight of the ladies, 
betrayed the symptoms of genuine love ; nor was this surprising, 
since the object of his pursuit possessed beauty and accomplish- 
ments to satisfy a more fastidious taste. Her form, though well 
proportioned, was light and graceful; sprightliness and dignity were 
blended in her movements. There was an intelligent language 
in her eyes ; the glow of life, of hope, and happiness was diffused 
over her countenance. There were many contemporary princesses 
more beautiful, some not less accomplished ; but none, who, like 
her, passed alternately from sportiveness to enthusiasm, or so 
happily united simplicity to embellishment. Although well edu- 
cated, she could not be called studious, like the daughter of 
Henry VIII. She aspired not to the graces of the unhappy Mary 
Stuart; nor had she the pensive elegance of her persecuted 
cousin, Arabella. Elizabeth affected not to be either awit, a 
scholar, or a musician ; and it was all her prevailing charm, that 
she spoke and looked without premeditation, personifying youth in 
all its airiness, and buoyancy, and susceptibility of enjoyment. 
When she sprung upon her palfrey, it was like a nymph; when 
she followed the chace, it was with an air of romantic triumph. 
With all this vivacity of character, Elizabeth was not incapable of 
serious reflection: her religious principles were deeply rooted: 
she had been fortified by her brother’s opinions; and it appears 
probable they had in some degree influenced her conduct, since 
she seldom exhibited her person in the court-masks like her 
volatile mother, — never invited Frederic to a ball during his visit 
to England,’ 
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The gorgeous ceremonial of the marriage, — the bridal 
progress of Elizabeth through the United Provinces, and up 
the course of the Rhine, to Heidelberg, the Elector’s capital, 
—and the solemn festivities which greeted the “ pearl of 
Britain” on her arrival in her husband’s dominions, — are all 
described by Miss Benger at considerable length. Her ac- 
count is given partly from Stowe, but principally on the 
authority of a ponderous German quarto, printed in 1618, in 
which some indefatigable attendant of the Palsgrave had 
enrolled a minute journal of the most trivial occurrences of 
this nuptial expedition. From this source Miss Benger has 
skilfully interwoven the picturesque narrative of the protracted 
pageant, with many highly amusing and curious details on the 
manners of the times in England, Holland, and Germany. 

After the tumult of their nuptial rejoicings had subsided, 
Elizabeth and her consort enjoyed for a few years an un- 
clouded season of happiness. Under a careful minority the 
states of the Elector had been prosperously administered ; 
and, when he assumed the reins of government, the Palatinate 
was the most flourishing province of Germany. Over the 
facile mind and amiable temper of her husband, Elizabeth 
acquired that unbounded influence, which, by whatever fasci- 
nation of person or character, she certainly knew how to exer- 
cise on all around her; and Miss Benger has had occasion to 
fill this happy and too transient epoch in the life of her 
heroine only with the relation of christenings, courtly festivi- 
ties, and magnificent improvements of the palace and domain, 
in which her enamoured lord delighted to minister to her 
tastes. But this dream of pleasure had an abrupt termin- 
ation: the political and religious storm which disturbed the 
closing reign of the Emperor Mathias, began to gather 
throughout Germany; and its clouds soon thickened over the 
thoughtless revellers of Heidelberg. With the waning for- 
tunes of her heroine, Miss Benger changes the scene; and 
we are conducted at once to the crowded and turbulent arena 
of intrigue and violence, which was soon to be occupied with 
the quick revolutions and sanguinary combats of the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

The political details of this part of her subject, in connec- 
tion with the fortunes of Elizabeth, are all developed by Miss 
Benger with sufficient precision and clearness. Upon the 
question of Frederic’s acceptance or refusal of the crown of 
Bohemia was to depend the fame, or obscurity, the splendour, 
or the ruin, of his future condition. ‘Though the circum- 
stances are variously related, there is no doubt that it was the 
influence and the ambitious counsels of Elizabeth, which de- 
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termined the wavering Elector to stake the fortunes of his 
house upon the proffered diadem. The enterprise itself it 
has been common with historians to treat as rash and ill ad- 
vised. ‘I'hat it was attended with so many calamities, is, how- 
ever, we think, much more attributable to the feeble character 
and palpable errors of I’rederic himself, than to the real 
dangers of his attempt. It is apparently from partiality for 
the character of Frederic, the faithful husband of her heroine, 
that Miss Benger dwells much more on the difficulties of his 
situation, than on his deficiencies in judgment and energy. She 
has extenuated his errors, and laboured to explain away the 
unfavorable appearances against him. It is, however, but too 
evident, that, on the field which was to decide his title to a 
regal throne, he displayed the qualities neither of the hero 
nor the politic monarch. We agree with Miss Benger in 
refusing to admit the judgment of Schiller upon any disputed 
historical circumstances. But, disregarding altogether the 
authority of that fascinating writer, who has too ‘frequently 
abandoned truth for dramatic effect, we have more authentic 
evidence to produce in contradiction to that which Miss Ben- 
ger has advanced. ‘To the text of the Mercure Frangois, and 
the partial reports of Bromley’s Royal Letters, Miss Benger’s 
principal authorities for the battle of Prague (vol. ii. p. 94.) 
we shall oppose that of Pelzel, by far the best of the Bohe- 
mian historians, whom our authoress does not appear even to 
have consulted. Pelzel, who composed his history from the 
contemporary records and authors of the period under our 
view, is remarkable for his general impartiality. That Fre- 
deric disgusted his Bohemian subjects, both of the Catholic 
and Lutheran persuasions, by suffering his Calvinistic fol- 
lowers to carry on a petty persecution against the ornaments 
and rites of their worship, is admitted by Miss Benger ; but 
she does not mention that he gave more serious offence to his 
most zealous Bohemian adherents, by his impolitic choice of 
his Palatinate Generals Anhalt and Hohenloe to command 
his army in preference to the able and gallant Count Thurm, 
the leader of the Bohemian revolution. During the advance 
of the Austrian army into the heart of Bohemia, Frederic 
neglected the business of warlike preparation in a round of 
courtly festivities and rejoicings for his recent accession to the 
crown; and, as if intoxicated by his easy acquisition of a 
kingdom, he plunged with his court into a series of idle gaie- 
ties and empty pageants, even while his enemies were thun- 
dering at the gates. of his capital. He had repaired from 
Prague to his army: he returned to his palace again on 
the eve of the general engagement which was to seal the ~— 
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bf his family. He was presiding at an entertainment given 
to the British ambassador in the city, when he should have 
been encouraging his flying troops by his presence; and 
he was the first to believe that the defeat of his adherents was 
irreparable. Miss Benger acknowledges that Frederic left 
his troops before the decisive battle, to return to the city, 
‘ where his presence was necessary to preserve confidence and 
tranquillity ;’? but she has not told us, that he remained absent 
from the battle, (Pelzel, p.'726.) notwithstanding repeated 
messages from his Generals that his appearance in the field 
was indispensable; that when he hastened his flight from his 
capital, it was against the entreaties of ‘Thurm and the citi- 
zens, who assured him that they had ample resources to sus- 
tain a siege; and that, as near twenty battalions of his own 
troops remained unbroken, and the army of Mansfeldt, with 
his Hungarian auxiliaries, were numerous in the rear of the 
Austrians, his presence might yet have animated his partisans 
and upheld his sinking cause. 

The enthusiastic and chivalrous interest which the young 
Queen of Bohemia excited among her contemporaries, com- 
menced with her misfortunes. Accompanying her husband 
in his disastrous flight from Prague, she passed with him 
through a long course of perils, and hardships, and humilia- 
tions. Effecting their escape with difficulty into the territo- 
ries of Brandenburg, whose sovereign was Frederic’s brother« 
in-law, they could only obtain from that cold-hearted Prince 
a reluctant permission to remain at the castle of Custrin to 
await the accouchement of Elizabeth, who was far advanced 
in pregnancy, when she had passed through the horrors of 
their flight in the depth of a German winter. In the unfur- 
nished and miserable apartments of Custrin Elizabeth _ 
birth to her fourth son; and shortly afterwards the royal fugi- 
tives passed into the United Provinces, and there found a 
secure asylum in the generosity of the republican govern- 
ment. 

From this epoch the dream of Bohemian royalty had for 
ever passed away from Frederic and his Queen ; his heredi- 
tary state of the Palatinate was over-run and sequestrated by 
the Imperial party ; and the unfortunate Elector remained to 
the hour of his death a wanderer and a troublesome depend- 
ant upon the bounty of his few remaining friends. He 
made some fruitless attempts to recover the Palatinate by 
arms ; but his severest trials proceeded from the character of 
his father-in-law. For many years he was deluded with per- 
petual hopes, and stung with repeated mortifications and dis- 
appointments, by the capricious treatment, and the futile and 
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inglorious negotiations of James I. for the recovery of his 
hereditary dominions. The appearance of Gustavus Adol- 
phus in Germany, and the brilliant victories of the northern 
hero, afforded the fugitive Elector a last gleam of reviving 
fortune. He followed the triumphant march of the Swedish 
army into the Palatinate: but the fall of Gustavus at Lutzen 
extinguished the remaining hopes and broke the heart of the 
unhappy Frederic; and, a few days after the glorious death 
of the Swedish conqueror, he sunk into an untimely and 
ignoble tomb. 

In the long season of adversity which intervened between 
the flight from Prague and the death of Frederic, the conduct 
of Elizabeth appears in far more magnanimous colours than 
that of her husband; and the most interesting part of Miss 
Benger’s volumes is devoted to this period of her heroine’s 
life. While Irederic was chafed by every petty slight, and 
stung to madness by the coarse jests of a republican populace 
on his necessities, his Queen bore her fallen fortunes with a 
mixture of dignified resignation and heroic fortitude, which 
deservedly attracted universal enthusiasm in her favour. Her 
cause attracted numerous volunteers from England; and in 
her quarrel ‘ a thousand swords leapt from their scabbards.” 
Even her stern relative, Christian of Brunswick, was charmed 
and softened into respectful gallantry by her graces. When 
that Prince first saw her, he raised her glove with reverence 
to his lips; and placing it on his casque and drawing his 
sword, he took a solemn oath, as he knelt before her, never to 
lay down his arms until he should see her re-instated in her 
husband’s dominions. He acquitted himself nobly of his 
vow until the brief close of his life; and it was in allusion to 
it, and to the religious cause in which he had originally 
armed, that he bore his famous motto: “* FUr Gorr unpD Fur 
s1E,” as Miss Benger has it: — or, as it is more commonly 
recorded, ** ALLES FUR GoTT UND sik,” All for God and her. 
With a kindred spirit of romantic devotion it was, that Lord 
Craven attached himself to her service with a constancy which 
survived the attractions of her youth, and which there is some 
reason to believe was rewarded with ier widowed hand. 

It does not appear that the universal admiration which 
Elizabeth attracted, was ever tarnished by suspicion of her 
virtue. The original letters, which Miss Benger has given us 
from Bromley’s and other collections, afford a very pleasing 
picture of the domestic life of Elizabeth and the lasting attach- 
ment with which she had inspired her husband. To the am- 
bitious spirit of Elizabeth must her own misfortunes and those 
of her consort perhaps mainly be attributed; but the reader 
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will rise from the perusal of these interesting Memoirs with 
the conviction, that the royal pair were mutually gifted with 
some of the sweetest virtues of private life. Elizabeth, indeed, 
would have wielded a sceptre with dignity and vigour; but it 
was only in a domestic sphere that Frederic might have been 
respectable and happy, — an amiable man, and a fond parent 
and husband. 

The death of Frederic deprived his suffering widow and her 
numerous family of the only protector whom their distresses 
had Jeft them ; and Elizabeth was now long fated to experience 
the selfishness and coldness of her royal connexions, the de- 
sertion of political friends, and the iniquity of statesmen, who 
unscrupulously sacrificed the cause of justice, and the interests 
of the helpless Palatine children, to every paltry intrigue of 
state. For many years the widowed queen was harassed by 
her political exertions, and overwhelmed with domestic cares ; 
and, unhappily, when the object of all her solicitude, — the 
restoration of the Palatinate to her eldest son, — was at- 
tained, the character of that Prince rendered the recovery 
of his rights a source of little pleasure to his parent, or 
advantage to her other children. It is not the least striking 
part of her story, that none of her children were fated to 
shed cheerfulness over the decline of her saddened exist- 
ence. The eldest of her family, a promising youth, had 
been drowned in Holland before the eyes of his unhappy 
father, who was doomed to see him perish, and to hear 
his agonising cries, without the power of rendering him aid. 
Charles Louis, the eldest surviving son, on succeeding to 
the electorate, displayed all the brutality of a true German 
despot, and reminds us forcibly in several traits of the Princess 
of Bareith’s portraits of the same order in the following cen- 
tury. Prince Rupert, the third and best beloved son of Eliza- 
beth, whose gallant exploits in the cause of his uncle Charles I. 
have associated his name with our history, was reduced, after 
the fall of the royal cause, to become a wandering corsair, and 
afterwards a mercenary commander in the service of the 
house of Austria, the hereditary enemies of his family. Mau- 
rice, his next brother, was supposed to have perished at sea in 
a cruise, and was never more heard of; and of the two 
youngest sons of Elizabeth, the one, Philip, was obliged to 
fly from Holland, in consequence of his cold-blooded assas- 
sination of an unarmed French officer, and the other, Edward, 
abjured the religion and society of his family. Of the four 
daughters of Elizabeth, the eldest, who shared her name, separ- 
ated from her for some unexplained cause, and retired to the 
court of Brandenberg; another died shortly after her bridal ; 
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a third, the favourite above all her children, gave her deep 
affliction by deserting the reformed faith, to which she wags 
herself firmly attached; and the youngest, Sophia, whose 
marriage into the house of Brunswick afterwards gave this 
realm to her illustrious descendants, had quitted the maternal 
roof to reside with her brother at Heidelberg. Thus be- 
reaved of the society of all her children, the Queen of Bohe- 
mia, now in her sixty-third year, resolved, soon after the 
restoration of her nephew, Charles II., upon returning to 
England. No shouts of welcome hailed her on those shores 
which she had left, forty years before, a blooming and happy 
bride. Charles II., to whom she had shown much kindness 
in his own adversity, received her with indifference; and she 
was indebted for the home, in which she shortly after died, not 
to his hospitality, but to the lasting devotion of Lord Craven. 
On the probabilities of her private marriage with that noble- 
man, Miss Benger has been able neither to throw any new 
light, nor to cast decided contradiction. 

In this brief account of Miss Benger’s interesting work we 
have borne testimony to its general historical fidelity; and 
we have noticed particularly the only point in which she has 
somewhat forgotten strict impartiality in the delineation of 
conduct and character. Her narrative is not indeed other- 
wise exempt from a few inaccuracies: but these are of ver 
little importance; and, if we point to two or three of them, 
it is less because we attach any great weight to them, than 
for the purpose of affording an opportunity for their easy 
correction in a future edition. ‘Two of them occur in the 
genealogical account of the Palatine family, which forms 
the introductory chapter to the first volume. Thus (p. 4.) 
the Emperor Frederic I. is stated to have disgraced Her- 
man, the last Count Palatine of the first dynasty, and to have 
transferred his possessions to Conrad of Suabia, after which 
the Palatinate passed by marriage to a prince of Saxony, and 
‘at length, in 1128, the Upper and Lower Palatinate were 
united in the person of Otho of Wittelspach, Duke of Ba- 
varia, generally considered the founder of the Palatine house, 
or at least the author of its prosperity.’ Now there is con- 
tained in this story a palpable anachronism: for Frederic I. 
only commenced his imperial reign in 1154, twenty-six years 
later than the date assigned to the last of the changes, which 
his deposition of Herman is said to have produced. Again, 
of the Emperor Robert, the only prince of the Palatine 
house who ever attained the imperial dignity, it is said, (p. 8.) 
that ‘ he justified the electoral suffrage by his valour and the 
prudence that directed his conduct,’ and that, ‘ according nah 
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the custom of that age, he journeyed to Italy to be crowned 
by the Pope.’ Robert was never crowned by the Pope: he 
never penetrated beyond the confines of Lombardy; and in 
the only event of his reign, which is here incorrectly record- 
ed, Miss Benger has made rather an unfortunate selection for 
his honour. The story of his defeat and disgrace in that 
expedition, which may be seen in Scipione Ammirato, (Storia 
Fiorentina, b. xvi.) certainly redounds so far to the credit 
neither of his valour nor his prudence. 
If these errors are not very grievous, the lapses of the pen 
in the succeeding narrative are scarcely more material. In 
vol. i. p. 24. Miss Benger speaks of the royal table of the 
Prince of Orange. She cannot need to be reminded that 
neither the hereditary dignity of William of Nassau, nor his 
office as the General of a republic, render the epithets of 
| royalty appropriate to his state. So also there is a slight 
contradiction in the second volume, in the account of Prince 
Rupert, who, in p. 328., is stated to have commenced his mili- 
tary career at the siege of Rhinberg, and yet, ten pages far- 
ther, is declared to have been taken prisoner at the affair near 
Minden (in the Thirty Years’ War) four years later, —‘ the 
Jirst action in which he had ever been engaged.’ And, lastly, 
among these minute poinis of observation, we must doubt the 
authority upon which the patriotic Count Thurm, the mover 
of the original Bohemian insurrection which preceded the 
Thirty Years’ War, is stated (p. 394.) to have outlived the 
peace of Westphalia, and to have ‘died in his own castle in 
Prague.’ For the last twelve years of the war, history scarcely 
notices the name of that once prominent actor in the revolu- : 
tions of his country. No German writer, within our know- 1 
ledge, has recorded any of the closing circumstances of his 
life; and Miss Benger has omitted to refer to her source of 
information on this particular. 

These little blemishes in the accuracy of Miss Benger’s ‘ 
work are not matters for any serious censure ; and the careful 
criticism which has enabled us to detect them, will probably 
serve only to show that we have found no graver errors to 
condemn. In proportion as our scrutiny has been rigid, our 
conclusions will be sure; and criticism is not misplaced on a 
work which may be justly pronounced to combine the easy 
charm and affecting interest of private biography with the | 
severer dignity of political history. 
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Art. XI. The English in Italy. 3Vols. 8vo. London. Saun- 
ders and Otley. 1/.10s. 1825. 


Ts work is a sort of “ Highways and Bye-ways” in Italy, 

without, however, the slightest pretensions to be com- 
pared with Mr. Grattan’s sketches, either for imaginative 
embellishment, energy of diction, or variety of character. It 
is announced as the production of ‘ a distinguished resident 
abroad, an epithet to which the author may have some title 
for aught we know, since there are many descriptions of dis- 
tinction that may be very easily acquired on the Continent. 
But as to that degree of elevation which may be attributable 
to high birth, refined society, or intellectual attainments, we 
apprehend that very little evidence of it will be discovered in 
these volumes. ‘They are written in a style not always 
English, and never elegant ; interspersed with Italian phrases 
and pieces of poetry, which, besides being most industriously 
misprinted, are seldom introduced with propriety. The work 
consists of several tales, intended to exhibit the conduct of 
our countrymen in Italy, on whom the author is pleased to con- 
fer the general name of I Zingari, or the Gypsies, both tribes 
being equally * wanderers’ in his estimation. ‘Those of our 
travelled gentry who have crossed the Alps, will doubtless 
feel honoured by the appellation, and grateful for the fidelit 
with which their demeanour abroad is represented by this 
‘ distinguished’ writer. 

It seems strange, however, that all the * English’ who 
came under the author’s notice in Italy, were, without ex- 
ception, fools or impostors, gamblers and vagabonds. It is 
evident that he knew no others, or at least if he did he has 
not done them justice. We can easily believe that the conduct 
of many of our countrymen in foreign society, has been 
marked occasionally by arrogance, or rather indeed by that 
deplorable species of ignorance which was the result of our 
long confinement within our island. It is but too true that 
they have often looked down upon Frenchmen and Italians 
as of a race inferior to themselves, and fit only to minister to 
their wants and their luxuries. The great diffusion of wealth 
in our community has permitted almost every class of it, but 
particularly the most self-sufficient and indomitable of all, 
the little rentzers, to visit the Continent; and many of these 
certainly have contributed, by the unmeasured rudeness of 
their behaviour, to render the very name of England ridicu- 
lous, if not odious, wherever they have appeared. But the 
vulgar [nglish are now well known abroad, and a strong 
line of distinction, which they cannot efface, is drawn between 
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taem and those of our educated classes, who find, and deserve, 
admission into the circles of good society. The writer who 
would now confound them must, it is to be presumed, know 
nothing of the advantages which the distinction bestows. 

We object to a great deal that we read in books of travels, 
and feel that our literature has been extensively inundated 
with them for the last ten years. But we object much more to 
a presumptuous monitor who would attempt, like the author 
of these volumes, to scout the notion that Englishmen derive 
any improvement from their foreign excursions. However 
erroneous may be their estimate of themselves when they 
first set out, they generally return, not only with a stronger 
attachment to home, but with their minds greatly enlarged, 
their principles liberalised, and their manners improved. 
Books of tours also, though they have multiplied beyond all 
former bounds, have given an impetus to our literature which 
has essentially aided the progress of improvement and inven- 
tion in every branch of the sciences and arts. 

From the opinion which we have expressed of the merits 
of this work, it will not be expected that we shall analyse it 
in detail. The stories are all affectedly placed under Italian 
titles. The first, which is called L’ Amoroso, consists of a 
threadbare narrative of plighted youthful love violated by the 
lady’s preference of a foreigner; a duel between the rivals; 
some theatrical sudden appearances; the rapid decay of the 
deserted swain under the effects of consumption, and the 
remorse of the faithless fair one. Il Politico, if it were well 
written, would have been a just satire upon those political 
Quixotes of our country, who so ridiculously mingled in the 
abortive efforts which, within the last few years, have been 
made in Spain, Piedmont, and Naples for free constitutions. 
The sketches under the title of I Zingari, are short, and, 
for the most part, exceedingly dull: they contain little more 
than the relation of some trifling incidents, which are neither 
characteristic of the English nor of Italy. The only one of 
these sketches deserving of notice is that which describes an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. While writing it the author, 
we suspect, either remembere1, or had before his eye, a 
picture of that scene which is to be met with in every 
print-shop. 


‘ If the eye was turned with averted glance, through horror, 
from the burning mountain, it fell upon a mass of upturned faces 
extended citywards from the mole, and along the shore and har- 
bour, the terror of each visage conspicuous in the bronze glare 
that rested upon them all. Behind them the city reared itself, its 
white palaces and castellated height, clothed in the same dreadful 
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crimson, that seemed the devoted flame-coloured garment of a 
victim to the Inquisition. Although a Neapolitan rabble, it was 
utterly silenced by the first rush and conflagration sent forth by 
the volcano ; and their breathing and rustling together was alone 
heard for a time. Their presence of mind was recovered; from 
muttering vows and prayers, which at first whispered, were at 
length shouted forth, as the confidence of devotion rose upon the 
suppressed terrors of a probable catastrophe. After atime, the 
crowd, as at an execution, began to grow hardened, to utter ex- 
clamations little decent, to mark coolly the progress and acts of 
the mountain, and even to pass jokes upon the torrent of flame 
which it was up-pouring, and the probable causes of such a 
phenomenon. 

‘ Our Britons even became loud in their questions, and amongst 
them might be heard the delicate voice, and seen the delicate 
form of the young English girl, in whom curiosity to view so 
wondrous a sight had overcome timidity. It was a position of no 
little danger, not only from the fearful accompaniments or conse- 
quences of the volcano’s eruption, but from the crowd which 
pressed towards the mole, and threatened to push before it into 
the sea the present occupiers of so advantageous a position. 

‘ In a little time, however, the splendid sight became too ter- 
rific for curiosity : the stream of fire that the volcano had vomited 
forth formed over it an immense cloud of sombre vapour, ignited 
and charged with lightning, which the still ascending stream of 
fire caused to explode. This fearful cloud that hovered over the 
volcano but extended itself far and wide, even over Naples and 
all its Bay, kept within it a continual rattle of thunder-claps and 
peals, whilst from its dark depths issued forth in — part and at 
every,instant, forked lightnings of most appalling vividness, chang- 
ing the crimson glow that rested on all the scene, and on the vis- 
ages of beholders, to a bright and dazzling light. From these 
horrors the crowd quickly dispersed, some to cellars and recesses 
far from the unceasing thunder and the piercing lightning, while 
the Lazzaroni sought the shelter of his tub, committed himself to 
the care of his saint, and without any of his proverbial timidity 
slept. In the breasts of foreigners curiosity was utterly stifled by 
awe, whilst they passed a wakeful and anxious night. Those who 
still dared to look forth could mark the glowing torrents of lava, 
coming down the dark mountain’s side leisurely, winding through 
the unevenness of the descent likea fiery serpent, giving in their 
course due warning to the inhabitants of the volcano’s foot to re- 
treat before them, but advancing with an irresistible tide upon 
their towns and tenements, oft thus destroyed before, and as oft 
audaciously rebuilt. 

‘ The sun rose the next morning, but could not penetrate with 
its bright ray the sombre cloud that still hung over Naples. The 
eruption had not abated: but daylight, at least what appeared of 
daylight, had — the phenomenon of much of its terrors. 
The Neapolitans still gazed in anxiety, whilst in the breast of the 
English fear had sdathed. and a curious and scientific sort a’ ar- 
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dour seemed to impel them all towards the very centre of devasta- 
tion. The ashes fell! thick, like a fine and dun-coloured snow, and 
filled the atmosphere with their dreary shower.’ 


The title of Sbarbuto (if the author were acquainted with 
Italian he would have written it Sbarbato) or ‘ The Beard- 
less’ is given to a vague, inconsistent, improbable tale, of 
which an English gentleman of fortune is the here. This 
person is represented as an exile from his country, in conse- 
quence of some calumnies that were whispered against his 
character. After purchasing princely titles and possessions 
in Italy, he uses all his influence and wealth for the pur- 
pose of corrupting such of his countrymen and their wives 
and daughters as visit his palace; he next exercises his 
malignity against them as a captain of a band of robbers in 
the Appenines, to whose ferocity he in his turn becomes a 
victim ! This, truly, is a proper specimen of the ‘ English 
in Italy.’ 

Under the head of Il Critico are given some eight or ten 
letters, which being, for the most part, connected with literary 
subjects, would not be destitute of interest, if they did not 
betray at every step a want of that authority which alone can 
produce confidence in discussions of this nature. The fol- 
lowing anecdote of Murat is asserted to be authentic. We 
confess the ‘ Berkely-Square constitution’ is to us a profound 
mystery. 

‘ The murmurs of his beloved subjects happened once upon a 
time to reach the ear of King Joachim. The monarch demanded 
the cause, looking at the same time in an opposite mirror, to ob- 
serve if aught was wrong in his 1 agrs such neglect of his 
august person being ample cause in his idea for a people to mur- 
mur. Nothing was amiss, however, the royal hair was royally 
frizzed, and the purple velvet boots wrinkled secundum artem. 
Two courtiers undertook at the same time, as often happens, to 
answer the monarch’s question. One replied, that the cause of 
these murmurs was the lustre of St. Carlos, the thickness of the 
rope by which it was suspended impeding the view of his “sub- 
jects in the gaJlery. Another urged modestly but briefly, — it was 
a ticklish subject, and one that required brevity, — that his be- 
loved and faithful subjects wanted a constitution. — “ A constitu- 
tion, and a slender rope of sufficient strength to support the lustre 
of St. Carlos. My people demand but two things. Parbleu! let 
us make them happy. Dispatch a courier to Paris for them in- 
stantly.” The courtiers informed His Majesty, that neither of 
these commodities were manufactured in France, Joachim thought 
this both absurd and treasonable, but acquiesced, ‘‘ Where then 
are these things to be had?” —‘‘ In England, please Your Ma- 
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narch ; “ and moreover, must keep up the continental system. 
However, for two such trifles, I don’t care, if I do dispatch a letter 
of marque to Britain for them. Let one be dispatched. — And, 
hark ye, let me have, at the same time, a dozen of M‘Daniel’s best 
razors, a sabre from King George’s cutler, and half an hundred of 
Windsor soap.” The royal orders (I can assure you this is no in- 
vention, the speech, such as it is given, was spoken,) were carried 
into execution. The letter of marque was dispatched, and re- 
turned after having procured Joachim’s little commissions of soap 
and razors, with the more important one of the chain of Birming- 
ham manufacture, that still upholds the lustre of St. Carlos, and 
with the constitution, fabricated, ’tis said, in Berkely-Square. The 
latter, proving the only part of its importation not to King Joa- 
chim’s taste, it lay, and still lies amongst the archives of that 
gilded, though not golden, reign.’ 





Art. XII. Speeches of the Right Hon. George Canning delivered 
on Public Occasions in Liverpool. 8vo. pp.417. Liverpool, 
Kaye; London, Baldwin and Co. 1825. 


I" would be an injustice to Mr. Canning to estimate his rank 

as an orator from the speeches which he delivered in the 
taverns, and on the hustings, of Liverpool. Corrected even as 
they are, and polished by his own hand, they do not upon 
the whole exhibit the most favourable specimens of his elo- 
quence. When we say that they are corrected by his own 
hand, we do not mean to countenance the supposition that 
the present compilation has been published with his sanction. 
It has been Mr. Canning’s usual practice to revise, if not in- 
deed to write, his Liverpool speeches before they were pub- 
lished in the newspapers, and thus an authentic collection of 
those harangues might be made by any person, who would 
take the trouble to extract them from the ephemeral records, 
to which they were originally entrusted. 

Mr. Canning has also, we believe, given to the public au- 
thorised copies of several of the most effective speeches which 
he has delivered in Parliament. It were much to be desired 
that his leisure would permit him to revise the whole of those, 
on which he is ready to hazard his rhetorical fame with 
posterity. 

It is a remarkable and a lamentable circumstance connected 
with the eloquence of Parliament, that of all the distinguished 
orators of the last century we have few authentic remains, 
with the exception of Burke. This great man, whose reput- 
ation for oratory was by no means acknowleged during his 
life, and whose peculiar style of composition and delivery 
seems indeed to have necessarily impaired the effect of his 
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addresses in the House, has nevertheless left behind him a 
collection of speeches which, though they may not serve as 
models of oratory, must always be read with delight and ad- 
vantage. ‘They are certainly not correct reports ; they are a 
great deal better; they are the matured and finished depositories 
of his sentiments, such as he wished them to appear after the 
voice that uttered them was no more. A speech, in order to 
tell in the delivery, must comprise many expositions of argu- 
ment, many references to facts of a temporary nature, which 
may be wholly dispensed with in the composition which is to 
be read. A demonstration however long, if it be happily 
expressed, may interest a hearer, whereas for the reader it 
should be reduced to an enthymeme. For it should be borne 
in mind that posterity reverts to this species of literature 
with all the light of history, and that facts or principles which 
were unfixed at the time the harangue was spoken, are ascer- 
tained and settled a few years after. 

Mr. Canning has some interest in revising his parliament- 
ary speeches, as it will unquestionably be a subject of enquiry 
with the generations who will not have the advantage of hear- 
ing him, to learn by what means he acquired the reputation 
for eloquence, which his contemporaries generally assign to 
him. The fact cannot be disputed, that to his rhetorical 
talents he has been mainly indebted for the influence which 
he has long exercised in the House of Commons, and, through 
that influence, for the distinguished offices which he has filled 
from time to time, in the government of the country. In this 
respect he is a striking example of the facilities which our 
constitution administers, for the display and the reward of 
brilliant talents, and though we cannot applaud some political 
passages in his life, still we cannot but hail his success, while 
we admire the purity of his literary taste, and the elegance 
of his imagination. His recent conduct upon all questions 
connected with foreign or commercial interests is entitled to 
praise; but as a statesman he has still some of his professed 
principles to explain by his conduct, and if possible to esta- 
blish by his power. 

Of the speeches before us, there are several upon the same 
subject, and they are consequently overloaded with repetitions 
which the editor would have avoided, if he had consulted 
Mr. Canning’s fame. Those specimens should alone have 
been retained, in which the different arguments are most effi- 
ciently handled, and the rest should have been permitted to 
remain in the shade. We have, besides, many short addresses 
which were spoken from the hustings at the close of the poll, 
and which contain not a sentence or a fact worth preserv- 
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ation. ‘These should have been omitted altogether. ‘They 
are a mere incumbrance. The more important speeches, 
a as we have said, they are not the most favourable 
examples of Mr. Canning’s eloquence, are yet sufficiently 
characteristic to warrant us in selecting a few passages as 
indicative of his general style. The tact with which he 
usually contrives to associate his principles with those of the 
constitution even in their most popular sense, is strikingly 
manifested in every one of these productions. It was objected 
to him upon the first election for Liverpool, in 1812, that he 
had been in office, and was likely to be so again. He thus 
deals with the charge: 


‘ But, gentlemen, what is meant by this imputation? Are 
they who urge it so little read in the principles, the democratical 
principles of the British constitution, as not to know that it is one 
of the peculiar boasts of this country, one of the prime fruits 
of its free constitution, and one main security for its continuing 
free, that men as humble as myself, with no pretensions of 
wealth, or title, or high family, or wide-spreading connections, 
may yet find their way into the cabinet of their sovereign, 
through the fair road of public service, and stand there upon 
a footing of equality with the proudest aristocracy of the land ? 

‘ Is it from courtiers of the people, from admirers of republican 
virtue and republican energy, that we hear doctrines which would 
tend to exclude from the management of public affairs all who 
are not illustrious by birth, or powerful from hereditary opulence ? 
Why, gentlemen, in this limited monarchy, there are undoubt- 
edly contests for office, contests which agitate the elements of 
the constitution, and which keep them alive and active, without 
endangering the constitution itself. A republic is nothing but 
one continual struggle for office in every department of the state.’ 


The nicety with which Mr. Canning points the shafts of 
his sarcasm sometimes tempts him to spoil his best efforts by 
an intermixture of the ludicrous with the grave. One sees 
the lip curling for the laugh at the moment that we imagine 
the speaker appealing to the understanding or the heart. If 
we be not mistaken the following is a passage of this descrip- 


tion: it is selected from one of the speeches delivered in 
1812: 


‘ In what a state of the world is it that these gentlemen talk of 
peace, and of themselves as the lovers of peace, just as calmly 
as if it were only a mere question of taste and fancy; as if to 
choose were to have, and to have were securely to enjoy! What, 
gentlemen, should you think of the sense or the fairness of men 
who, in the midst of the distress and desolation occasioned in 
one of your West India islands by a hurricane or tornado, while 
the air was involved in a pitchy darkness and the city rocking 
with volcanic explosions, were to run about the streets, pro- 
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claiming themselves ‘‘ the friends of light and of perpendicular 
position ?” Who does not love light better than darkness? Who 
would not rather have the walls of his house standing erect than 
tumbling about his ears? But what, I say, should you think of 
men — of their candour or of their sense — who, in the midst of 
such a public calamity, instead of lending a helping hand to their 
fellow-sufferers, and bearing patiently their own share of afflictions 
not to be avoided, should labour to impress upon the minds of 
the people additional motives of consternation and despair, and 
to make their sufferings intolerable, by insinuating that they had 
been unnecessarily incurred ? 

‘ Gentlemen, the order of things in the moral and political 
world is not less convulsed, at the present moment, than in the 
physical world by such visitations of Providence as those which I 
have just described. The storm is abroad. For purposes in- 
scrutable to us, it has pleased Providence to let loose upon 
mankind a scourge of nations, who carries death and devastation 
into the remotest corners of the earth. But, amidst this uni- 
versal havoc, this general prostration of the nations of Europe, 
this rocking of the battlements of our own separate fortress, we 
are asked, with an air of sfmplicity which would be quite touching, 
if we could imagine it to proceed from mere defect of under- 
standing, ‘* Why are we not at peace ?”’ 


The introduction into the first paragraph of ‘* the friends 
of light and of perpendicular position ;” ’ assuredly does not 
improve the grandeur of the image; it is sacrificed to the 
laugh which such a ludicrous representation excites. Again, 
the last sentence is a complete anti-climax from the same cause. 

Yet we know of few orators, or writers, who are generally 
so felicitous in the conduct of metaphors as Mr. Canning. 
In all classes of prose-composition, they require the greatest 
care as to their application, but particularly in that now under 
consideration. Mr. Canning introduces figurative embellish- 
ments very rarely, although it is evident that his fancy is al- 
ways kindled; but he moulds the image with exquisite taste, 
when he does admit it, and though it is purely poetic, still it is 
seen to be a natural and an appropriate ornament of his 
theme. His recent description, at Plymouth, of an unrigged 
ship of war, and of the speed with which she could, if neces- 
sary, put forth all her plumage,” is one of the most ele- 
gantly wrought tropes in our language. It is in this poetic 
vein, yet with an eloquence which he himself has seldom ri- 
valled, that he contended for the power of * instinctive love 
of home,”’ against the cold and generalising philosophy which 
sprang out of the I’rench Revolution. 


‘ One of the most delightful poets of this country, in describing 
the various proportions of natural blessings and advantages dis- 
pensed by Providence to the various nations of Europe, _ 
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from the luxuriant plains and cloudless skies of Italy to the 
rugged mountains of Switzerland, and inquires, whether there, 
also, in those barren and stormy regions, the “ patriot passion” 
is found equally imprinted on the heart? He decides the ques- 


tion truly in the affirmative ; and he says, of the inhabitant of those 
bleak wilds, 


‘« Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And, as a child, when scaring sounds molest, _ 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


‘ What Goldsmith thus beautifully applied to the physical 
varieties of soil and climate, has been found no less true with 
respect to political institutions. A sober desire of improvement, 
a rational endeavour to redress error, and to correct imperfection 
in the political frame of human society, are not only natural, but 
laudable in man. But it is well that it should have been shown, 
by irrefragable proof, that these sentiments, even where most 
strongly and most justly felt, supersede not that devotion to 
native soil which is the foundation of national independence. 
And it is right that it should be understood and remembered, that 
the spirit of national independence alone, aroused where it had 
slumbered, enlightened where it had been deluded, and kindled into 
enthusiasm by the insults and outrages of an all-grasping invader, has 
been found sufficient, without internal changes and compromises 
of sovereigns or governments with their people — without relaxa- 
tions of allegiance and abjurations of authority, to animate, as 
with one pervading soul, the different nations of the Continent ; 
to combine, as into one congenial mass, their various feelings, 
passions, prejudices ; to direct these concentrated energies, with 
one impulse, against the common tyrant; and to shake (and, 
may we not hope? to overthrow) the Babel of his iniquitous 
power.’ 


The question of reform was that upon which Mr. Canning 
most distinguished himself in these speeches. His reading of 
the constitution of the House of Commons seems to us not 
only correct, but the most concise and luminous interpret- 
ation of it which has yet been given. We think, however, 
that Mr. Canning’s consequences are not fully sustained by 
his premises, when he insists that that branch of the legis- 
lature needs no degree of reform. This question has been 
deeply injured by the manner in which the “ radicals” took 
it up. But they are now obsolete; and we hope that more 
rational and more useful notions on this subject, may in time 
influence the community. To Mr. Canning’s general doc- 
trine, however, we see no maintainable objection. 
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‘ Some persons think, that the House of Commons ought to 
be all in all in the constitution; and that every portion of the 
people ought to be immediately, actively, and perpetually in contact 
with their particular representatives in the House of Commons. If 
this were a true view of the constitution, undoubtedly the present 
scheme of representation is inadequate. But if this be true, we 
are living under a different constitution from that of England. [ 
think we have the happiness to live under a limited monarchy, not 
under a crowned republic. And I think the House of Commons, 
as at present constituted, equal to its functions, because I con- 
ceive it to be the office of the members of the House of Commons 
not to conduct the government themselves, but to watch over and 
control the ministers of the crown ; to represent and to speak the 
opinion of the people, —to speak it in a voice of thunder, if their 
interests are neglected or their rights invaded; but to do this not 
as an assembly of delegates from independent states, but as a 
body of men chosen from among the whole community, to unite 
ii efforts in promoting the general interests of the country at 
arge.’ 


The following declaration, though ow 4 resembling a pas- 
sage already quoted, deserves to be transferred to our pages. 
It is not only a manly assertion of personal right, but an ad- 
mirable commentary on the constitution of this country, 


‘ Gentlemen, there is yet a heavier charge than either of those 
which I have stated to you. It is, gentlemen, that I am an 
adventurer. To this charge, as I understand it, I am willing to 
plead guilty. A representative of the people, I am one of the 
people ; and I present myself to these who choose me only with 
the claims of character, (be they what they may,) unaccredited 
by patrician patronage or party-recommendation. Nor is it in 
this free country, where, in every walk in life, the road of 
honourable success is open to every individual, —I am sure it is 
not in this place that I shall be expected to apologize for so pre- 
senting myself to your choice. I know there is a political creed, 
which assigns to a certain combination of great families a right 
to dictate to the sovereign and to influence the people ; and that 
this doctrine of hereditary aptitude for administration is, singularly 
enough, most prevalent among those who find nothing more 
laughabletthan the principle of legitimacy in the crown. 

‘ To this theory I have never subscribed. If to depend directly 
upon the people, as their representative in Parliament ; if, as a 
servant of the crown, to lean on no other support than that of 
public confidence, —if that be to be an adventurer, I plead 
guilty to the charge, and I would not exchange that situation, to 
whatever taunts it may expose me, for all the advantages which 
might be derived from an ancestry of a hundred generations.’ 


We shall only add one specimen more. It is taken from 
Mr. Canning’s defence, in the presence of his constituents, of 
those measures by which the right of holding public meetings 
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was restricted in consequence of the occurrences that took place 
at Manchester, and in other parts of the country, in the year 
1820. The argument is most ingeniously framed; but con- 
fessing this, we must regret that the evils to which it was a 

plied had not been left to cure themselves, as they undoubt- 
edly would have done on the return of the country to prosperity. 


We give the passage as an example of Mr. Canning’s argu- 
mentative style: 


‘ It is no part of the provision of the laws, nor is it in the: 
spirit of them, that such multitudes should be brought together’ 
at the will of unauthorised and irresponsible individuals, changing 
the scene of meeting as may suit their caprice or convenience, 
and fixing it where they have neither property, nor domicile, nor' 
connection. The spirit of the law goes directly the other way. 
It is, if Imay so express myself, eminently a spirit of corpor- 
ation. Counties, parishes, townships, guilds, professions, trades, 
and: callings form so many local and political subdivisions, into 
which the people of England are distributed by the law: and the 
pervading principle of the whole is that of vicinage or neighbour- 
hood; by which each man is held to act under the view of his 
neighbours ; to lend his aid to them, to borrow theirs; to share 
their councils, their duties, and their burdens; and to bear with 
them his share ef responsibility for the acts of any of the mem- 
bers of the community of which he forms a part. 

‘ Observe, I am not speaking here of the reviled and discre- 
dited statute-law only, but of that venerable common law to 
which our reformers are so fond of appealing on all occasions, 
against the statute-law by which it is modified, explained, or 
enforced. Guided by the spirit of the one, no less than by the 
letter of the other, what man is there in this country who can- 
not point to the portion of society to which he belongs? If in- 
jury is sustained, upon whom is the injured person expressly 
entitled to come for redress? Upon the hundred, or the division 
in which he has sustained the injury. Qn what principle? On 
the principle, that as the individual is amenable to the division 
of the community to which he specially belongs, so neighbours 
are answerable for each other. Just laws, to be sure, and ad- 
mirable equity, if a stranger is to collect a mob which is to set 
half Manchester on fire; and the burnt half is to come upon the 
other half for indemnity, while the stranger goes. off, unques- 
tioned, to excite the like tumult and produce the like danger 
elsewhere ! 

‘ That such was the nature, such the tendency, nay, that such, 
in all human probability, might have been the result of meetings 
like that of the 16th of August, who candeny? Who that weighs 
all the particulars of that day, comparing them with the rumours 
and the threats. that preceded it, will dispute that such might 
have been the result of that very meeting, if that meeting, so very 
legally assembled, had not, by the happy decision of the magis- 
trates, been so very illegally dispersed ? 
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¢ It is, therefore, not in consonance, but in contradiction‘to 
the spirit of the law, that such meetings have been holden. The 
law prescribes a corporate character. The callers of these meet- 
ings have always studiously avoided it. No summons of free- 
holders -— none of freemen —none of the inhabitants of particular 
places or parishes—no acknowledgment of local or political 
classification. Just so at the beginning of the French Revolution: 
the first work of the reformers was to loosen every established 
political relation, every legal holding of man to man; to destroy 
every corporation, to dissolve every subsisting class of society, 
and to reduce the nation into individuals, in order, afterwards, 
to congregate them into mobs.’ 


So far as these speeches are illustrative of Mr. Canning’s 
eloquence, it would seem to be characterised by the occasional 
use of beautiful imagery and witty sarcasm, by unrivalled 
terseness of expression, great harmony in the formation of his 
sentences, and particularly in his cadences, which strike with 
rebounding fulness on the ear. His meaning is never for a 
moment dubious. He abhors involutions and parentheses, 
and rushes onward in his course unincumbered by a single 
useless weapon of argument or metaphor. But does he want 
vehemence ? Do we feel in his periods that torrent of resist- 
less force which in Demosthenés carries us away with the sub- 
ject, and makes us forget the man? Do we feel that intense 
and steady glow of the mens divinior, that spreads a spell 
round every thing which it advances, and consumes, as with a 
sacred fire, every obstacle that it wishes to destroy? Is Mr. 
Canning an orator, or is he merely an eloquent debater, a 
zealous partisan, a polished sophist? ‘These are questions 
which his speeches before us still leave to be answered, and 
which cannot be solved until the whole of his parliamentary 
harangues are collected, and may be compared together. 





Art. XIII. Original Persian Letters, and other Documents, with 
Fac-Similes. Compiled and translated by Charles Stewart, Esq. 
F.R.S.L. and R.A.S., &c. 4to. pp.225. London. Kings- 
bury, Parbury, Allen, and Co. 1825. | 


M R. STEWART is already well known to the lovers of oriental 
44 Jiterature as one of the Professors of the East India Col- 
lege, and as the author of the “ Introduction to the Anvari 
Soohyly,” which furnishes some very useful rules for the 
theoretical part of the Persian language. The object of the 
present work is to initiate the student of that very difficult 
dialect in the practical part of his pursuit; —an object of 
great importance to the administration of our Indian govern- 


ment, whether it be considered in a legal or a political point 
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of yiew, as connected with the translation and composition of 
Persian documents. As a manual for constant reference, this 
volume will be found extremely valuable, and it reflects great 
credit on the learning and industry of Mr. Stewart, that he 
has accomplished his arduous task without the assistance of 
any native of the East. 

It is a circumstance not at all to our honour as an enlight- 
ened nation, that oriental literature is much more extensively 
cultivated and encouraged in France than in England. This 
circumstance is the more remarkable, in as much as from the 
extent of our Indian possessions we have much more occasion 
for the practical use of the eastern dialects than France or 
any other nation in the world. The avidity of gain is so 
great with the honourable Company and their dependents, as 
almost to supersede the notion of acquiring the languages of 
India for any other purpose than that of multiplication and 
division, and for carrying on mere mercantile correspondence. 
Farther than this nobody, with a few distinguished exceptions, 
thinks of going. The military and civil officers of the Com- 
pany, particularly the former, are for the most part left to 
pick up a smattering of Hindostanee as they may. When 
they go out, they usually contrive to learn from their native 
servants, as many of the common phrases as are necessary to 
enable them to make their way in the routine of life. As for 
exploring the literary treasures of the country, they would as 
soon seek a fit of the cholera morbus. 

Notwithstanding the great formality and the abundance of 
metaphor, which distinguish the letters of the Persians, there 
are no people who have carried the art of epistolary compo- 
sition to a higher degree of perfection. They have no fewer 
than twenty modes of addressing persons according to their 
relative situations, arising from rank, age, approbation, dis- 
satisfaction, or other cause of inferiority or pre-eminence. 
Letters even of mutual friends who are upon terms of the ut- 
most familiarity, are written with a great deal of etiquette. 
Letters of ceremony must be written on paper ornamented 
with gold or silver, sometimes with the surface wholly gilt, 
according to the dignity of the person to whom they are ad- 
dressed. ‘They are closed with gum, and the seal or the 
signature of the writer is generally affixed to the envelope, 
the impression of the former being made like the latter with 
ink. ; 

Several collections of letters, real or fictitious, have been 
published in the Persian language. Besides those of Jamy, 
Abul Fazil, and Herkern, which are best known to Europeans, 
there are, as Mr. Stewart remarks, many others both in Per- 
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sia and India, which would repay atténtion. We regret that, 
although it might have altered his plan, he did not present us 
with specimens of some of these letters upon which he sets so 
high a value, instead of the numerous judicial documents 
with which his work is incumbered. We would have gladly 
exchanged a dozen of the latter, for as many of the Emperor 
Aurungzebe’s letters, which aré said to be in every respect 
worthy of his extraordinary genius. 

Some of the papers, however, which Mr. Stewart gives in 
their original language accompanied by translations, aré 
curious, as being in many particulars characteristic of habits 
widely different from those to which we are accustomed. The 
following petition (registered in 1775), complaining of the 
disturbance of an ancient right of way, is exemplary for its 
brevity. 


‘ A schoolmaster named Zien Addeen, dwelling in Casypore, 
parish of Bulia, adjoining to the south of whose house there is a 
road, which has existed from ancient times, and has always been 
a highway for men and cattle, nay, is even registered as such in the 
Company’s office ; at this time the said schoolmaster, in a wicked 
and tyrannical manner, prevents any person from passing, but if 
by chance any one attempts it, he seizes a stick, attacks and 
knocks down the traveller ; your humble servant therefore requests 
that you will summon the aforesaid schoolmaster to your presence 
and administer strict justice. Finis.’ 


The following is, according to European ideas at least, an 
extraordinary sort of document. It is a petition said to have 
been actually delivered to the magistrate of Agra or Etaya, 
about ten years ago. 


‘ It is represented to the Treasurer of Bounty, the Exalted 
of the Illustridus Servants (of Government), the Lord of Favour, 
the Most Generous and Just of the Age, may his prosperity 
endure! 

‘ That the body of your slave is consumed by worms and other 
creatures, that his family consists of a wife, two sons, and a 
daughter. He is not in want either of food or clothing, but on 
account of these worms he is tired of life. He therefore intends 
to die (kill‘himself) ; for which reason he represents the circum- 
stance, that hereafter no blame may be attached to the family. 
It was proper to state this. May the Sun of prosperity and good 
fortune continue to shine andbe resplendent !’ 


The custom of putting new-born children to death has 
prevailed in China from time immemorial. From the follow- 
ing official report it will be seen, that, though resisted by our 
government, this shocking practice is occasionally resorted to 
by the Hindoos. 
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‘ On the morning of the 29th of September, 1806, Tyla and 
Gusla, midwives, came and represented, that a daughter has 
been born in the house of Bhugwunt Sing Thakor Bhuderyeh, 
but he intends to kill her ; we are therefore come to inform you. 
Your humble servant, immediately on hearing this intelligence, 
sent off Luchman Sing, musqueteer, to forbid him, but the afore- 
said Bhuderyeh, previous to the arrival of the soldier, had made 
the child drink tobacco-water, which killed her. As soon as the 
soldier approached Bhuderyeh, he said to him, Don’t think of 
killing your daughter ; if you do kill her, it will be very bad for 
you. Bhuderyeh replied, In the first place, I had not the means 
of getting her married, and beside that, it has always been the 
custo.n of our family to destroy the daughters, for which reasons 
I have killed her: in consequence of this, the soldier returned 
and repeated all the particulars. Your humble servant, imme- 
diately on hearing this, sent back the musqueteer with another 
soldier, in order to seize Bhuderyeh, upon which the aforesaid 
declared that they should not take him alive. The soldiers being 
without power, came back and informed me of all the circum- 
stances. As your servant cannot, without orders, fight with any 
person, therefore, according to the regulations, he has commu- 
nicated all he knows, after the most minute inquiry. Whatever 
orders you may be pleased to issue shall be obeyed. The persons 
who can give evidence on this subject are Sudha, watchman, and 
Moondy, barber. 

(Signed) ‘ Rein Sing, Cutwal. 
* Futteh Chund, Clerk.’ 


Perhaps the most curious document in the whole of this 
collection is Mirza Kheleel’s letter written from England in 
November, 1814, in pure Persian. Its metaphorical style is 
truly oriental. The writer scarcely expresses a single idea 
without the aid of a figure. 


‘ God he praised, that. since the humble Kheleel eats his por- 
tion from the table of the divine bounty, and has been destined 
to fix his residence in the delightful and beautiful country of 
England, which is the boast of Europe, and of which the intelli- 
gent cannot produce its equal for perfection, through the whole 
extent of the world. Although from the injustice of a party of 
envious and avaricious persons, who are daily cooking for him a 
fresh soup (devising plans to injure), and every moment are rub- 
bing up their sleeves to annoy him, still is he at rest, &c. has 
bread in his wallet (a proverb); but like the afflicted mourners, 
the oppressed, and helpless, he sits retired in the mansion of 
melancholy and the cell of despair, and being clothed in the 
garment of grief, he sheds torrents of salt tears from the fountains 
of the fountains of strife, and like the clouds of spring is con- 
stantly pouring showers of blood from his moist eyes, whilst his 
bosom is torn by sighs and regrets, he casts the dust of repentance 
on his head. But as all (creatures) formed of water and earth, as 
long as the tree of life has its roots or fibres in water, must con- 
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tinue to exist, whether pleased or displeased, he has laid hold 
with his hand of the skirt of patience, which is the best remed 
for the afflicted and helpless, and having reconciled himself to all 
his misfortunes, passes his time happily and tranquilly, and by 
constant employment, on which depends the pleasures of the 
orchard of success, and the freshness of the blossoms of the 
garden of happiness, he does not deviate a single hair from his 
determination. He hopes that the Omnipotent, who has mixed 
up the opposite elements in the same mould of creation, will 
soften the stony hearts of these envious, unkind, evil wishers, 
who join heaven to earth, in order to defile the sun of goodness, 
given by God, to a temper constantly sharpened by the. cup of 
acerbity, and who light up in the mansion of invention the lamp 
of defamation, with the splendour of falsehood, in order to spoil 
the fortune of this wretched being, and I trust that he (God) will 
bring back the current of hope of this creature thirsty of. the 
water of comfort and happiness, and take this poor being under 
his (divine) protection, and shelter him from the evil machinations 
of the wicked. 

‘ It is not concealed from the intelligent, penetrating, and ex- 
alted personages, that the persons of high birth of Persia, and 
the good-dispositioned of Hindiistan, are very attentive and 
obliging to strangers and travellers, and are celebrated through 
the whole world for their hospitality and liberality, but the learned 
of this country do not approve of this praiseworthy quality, ex- 
cept the exalted Irish, who are bountiful as the ocean, and con- 
stantly gallop the steed of perseverance on the road of this 
laudable virtue, and ever keep spread the table of comfort and 
kindness for strangers. Thus the amiability of the person of high 
origin, the sun of the heaven of success, the commander of the 
region of fame, is a proof of this assertion, and it may be said 
without flattery, that that intelligent person is an incomparable 
pearl, drawn from the sea of beneficence, and adorned from head 
to foot with the ornaments of science and knowledge : should my 
double-tongued pen write from this time till the day of resurrec- 
tion his praises, still it would not describe one out of a thousand, 
or a particle from a heap of his good qualities. What further 
need be written ?’ 


The conclusion of this letter, § What further need be writ- 
ten ?? seems to be as common a mode in the Kast of finishing 
a letter, as ** Your obedient servant” with us. We shall con- 
clude these extracts with a specimen of the Imperial Court 
Gazette of Delhi, dated the 4th of April, 1811. 

‘ The occurrences of yesterday till mid-day have been stated, 
(in a former paper,) after which His Majesty, the shadow of God, 
took rest; at the third Pahr * he awoke and entered the private 
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‘ * A Pahr, or watch, is three hours; the first commences at 
six o'clock, morning and evening. Each Pahr is divided into 
eight Ghurries.’ 
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hall of audience ; the Prince Ferrukh Nezad (was introduced) on 
the occasion of the birth of his child, presented a petition and an 
offering of five rupees, which were accepted, and His Majest 
signed an order on the said petition for a female dress of five 
pieces, and a brocade veil, with two dresses for children,. and 
fifteen rupees, ready money ; also on the petition of the Princess 
Noor al Nissa, an order for fifty rupees, addressed to Asherut 
Aly Khan (superintendent of the household). Raja Jay Sing 

ay presented an account of the monthly allowance to the different 
persons of the palace, also a letter from Mr. Macpherson *, stating 
that the elder princes refused to take the allowance without an 
addition of money; after perusing it, His Majesty proceeded on 
a. throne (carried by men) to Mahteb garden}, to visit the shrine 
of the Footstep of the Prophet, and according to daily custom, in 
commemoration of the death (of Mohammed) having prepared 
twelve bottles of rose-water and two baskets of flowers, he re- 
mained attentively for some time in the assembly of the Derveishes, 
and having blessed the sherbet, ordered it to be distributed. He 
afterwards gave five rupees to a Moghul lately arrived, and also 
bestowed four rupees and two rupees to each of the four Der- 
veishes. His Majesty then proceeded to Noorghur, and having 
walked about the garden returned to the palace, having listened 
for some time to the representations of the attendants, performed 
the evening prayer, and having entered the haram, supped, and 
after a watch of the night was passed, went to rest.’ 


The value of this work is greatly enhanced by the litho- 
graphic plates, which contain specimens of Persian and Arabic 
writing, the figures called Rukkum, which will be useful to 
mercantile men, and the analysis of the Shekestch alphabet. 
These plates have been executed with great accuracy by 
Netherclift. ‘The typographical part of the volume, which 


must have been attended with considerable difficulties, has 


been completed by Nicol in a style that entitles him to our 


commendation. 





Art. XIV. College Recollections. 8vo. pp.283. 9s. Boards. 
London. Longman and Co. 1825. 


rfeuis is the work of an Irish country curate, who seems to 

have abundance of leisure on his hands, and to devote it, 
innocently enough, to the enjoyment of dreaming over the 
happy years which he spent at the University of Dublin. 
Confined to a narrow circle of existence, he seems to think 
the College where he was educated the most brilliant insti- 








om Superintendent of the royal estates.’ 


‘ + The different quarters of the palace have. specific names: 
these places are all within the fortress.’ 
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tution in the world, and the friends, who were his usual: asso- 
ciates, the most gifted and the most meritorious of mankind. 
It were cruel to disturb a vision, that seems to afford the 
individual who has conceived it so much delight, and which 
can, by no imaginable possibility, affect the interests or 
peace of any other of His Majesty’s liege subjects. Let the 
author, therefore, rest assured that the nation has long 
waited with the greatest anxiety for these sketches, in which 
the portraits of his intimate college friends are so accurately 
drawn, under the feigned names of Lorton, Waller, Travers, 
Ormsby, and Sidney. We regret that we anticipated him, 
in some respects, by analysing, in the last number but one of 
this Review, the merits of Wolfe, who is here designated as 
Waller, and by paying a slight tribute to the character of the 
Historical Society. But the other portions of his work have, 
to us at least, all the gloss of perfect novelty. 

With regard to that famous Society, indeed, the author’s 
details are particularly copious and interesting. He furnishes 
us with a report, taken down in short hand, of that most 
important of all debates which took place on the ‘ last night’ 
of its meetings, and which will leave no doubt on the mind 
of the reader, that the members who spoke and voted on 
that occasion for the extinction of the Society were the most 
eloquent, the most rational, the mest noble-minded coun- 
cillors that ever sat in deliberation. ‘The Society was insti- 
tuted chiefly for the discussion of historical questions. But 
impeachments of officers, and votes of approbation or censure 
relating to their conduct, which gave rise to magnificent dis- 
cussions, and even to duels, soon superseded history, and the 
government of the University were so absurd and so tyrannical 
as to issue a mandate directing that the Society should limit 
itself to its original objects. Was ever such oppression heard 
of? How could the Society exist for a moment longer with 
honour? The eyes of the whole world were upon it. The 
busts of the great men which decorated the hall of its sittings, 
refused to look any longer upon the scene: ‘ their faces were 
(according to our author) turned towards the wall ;’ and the 
Society was dissolved ! 

That the institution thus prematurely lost to the world was 
the purest school of literary composition in these realms, is a 
fact which this little volume attests by its internal evidence. 
We subjoin a specimen which will at once illustrate its style, 
as well as its philosophy. It is unaffected in the diction, 
remarkably free from embellishment, and clear in its con- 
ceptions ; and though the doctrine is. perliaps in: some: degree 
peculiar,. yet its truth and: sublimity are unquestionable. 

‘Ido 
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- £1 do not know whether it is a peculiarity in my nature, that, 
in certain cases, when I meditate on departed sical, my thoughts 
do not revert to the circumstances in which I can remember them, 
- but rather are carried onward, as if toward their present con- 

dition. I do not mean to say that my imagination bodies forth 
some form of light and glory, with shining robes and wings of im- 
mortal youth ; but what is much more extraordinary, 1 seem to 
myself to have an zdea or conviction of existence (how borne in 
upon my soul I know not) distinct from all the attributes by which 
it makes itself known through the senses. At this moment, I have 
my mind, whether thinking or feeling I cannot say, but in whatever 
state it is, conscious, 1 might almost assert, of the presence of 
Waller. 1am not thinking of any scene in which, before he left 
this earth, he was conspicuous: I am not imagining that region of 
blessedness into which he has entered; and yet, without any 
definite image or remembrance, I find a thought or a feeling of him 
predominant in my soul. I have occasionally, for an instant, bright 
but only half revealed glimpses of a heavenly countenance glancing 
upon me, and then gradually fading, or suddenly withdrawn ; but 
the impression upon the soul is steady, and seemingly quite inde- 
pendent of either memory or imagination.’ 


It is a remarkable fact, that every one of the author's 
friends was at one time or other in love, and that, with one 
exception, they were all deserted by the objects of their early 
passion. It is still more marvellous that either from the 
inspiration of gypsies, from presentiment, or dreams, they 
were forewarned of their fates. Ormsby, for instance, in 
the first ardour of his affection for a certain Julia, was blessed 
with a superb vision, which the author relates with the most 
charming simplicity. Ormsby’s * agitations having rocked 
him into slumber,’ he dreamt that 


‘He was wandering through those sequestered walks, and by 
those unfrequented waters where he loved of late to indulge his 
melancholy musing ; his melancholy had returned upon him, and 
he stood in a pensive mood above the smooth dark water. A beau- 
tiful shadow meets his eye, reflected in the quiet stream on which 
his tears had so often fallen, and, as if he had just awakened from 
a horrid dream, he turns to fold to his bosom the fair creature who 
stands with such a sweet smile beside him. Night rises on his 
dreams, but not a night of darkness: bright clouds are hanging 
in the sky, and heavenly forms lean forward, and fair round arms 
are bent gracefully down, scattering through the air scrells with 
shining star-studied (qu. studded ?}] inscriptions, and radiant boys 
have caught them as they fell, and borne them along in a thousand 
various directions; and all the skies, wherever the delighted eye was 
turned, were gloriously illuminated, and every where the inscrip- 
tion was sparkling, Je vous aime, Je vous aime; and these were the 
words that seemed ringing upon his ear from the voice of one 
of those heavenly youths who came to summon him away toa 
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splendid triumph, until the increasing loudness of the watchman’s 
voice had transformed his nocturnal heaven, with its gorgeous 
illumination, into the cold reluctant light in which the early morn 
arrays herself. 


That watchman ought to have been knocked down. The 
rascal, with his unpoetic rattle to disturb so fair, so resplend- 
ent a vision as this! At least the fellow ought to have 
been taken before the magistrates — and— and —; but on 
reading a little farther we observe that he did not perpetrate 
any very serious mischief after all, for. we find that * even 
with the [approach of ] day would not Ormsby’s visions depart ;’ 
‘ his mathematical diagrams became roses and true-love knots ; 
and when he turned for refuge to his Greek, it seemed to 
recede before his ardent imagination, as the waters shrunk 


Jrom Kehama.” ‘This was not all. ‘* The page of Demos- 


thenes seemed to discharge all its characters, and to be impressed 
with a new stamp (the old one, probably, not having been sufli- 
ciently yielding); and sometimes there appeared a fair, wide 
space in the middle of the page, where the motto which haunted 
his imagination wes vividly displayed, and the Greek charac- 
ters had withdrawn (as they were at liberty to do, since the 
had been already discharged,) on every side, and formed a 
kind of wild and mysterious frame-work to enclose the three 
magical words, Je vous aime.’ ‘These three charmed words, 
it appears, the * soft enthusiast’ had found one evening 
written on a card which was mysteriously left on his table, 
and they haunted his imagination ever after. 

The reader has perhaps already discovered that we are 
great admirers of the chaste and simple style in which this 
volume is written. There is, indeed, a peculiarity in its 
character which a mischievous critic would be apt to impute 
to the national genius. He might say that the passages we 
have quoted are glorious specimens of “ Irish eloquence.” 
Perhaps he might find some persons credulous enough to 
agree with him, although we do not remember many sen- 
tences in the work resembling any thing in Swift, Goldsmith, 
Burke, Sheridan, or Plunkett. To us it appears that the 
author of the Recollections is more indebted to the Historical 
Society for his diction and sentiments, than to the antiquated 
prosers just mentioned ; and where could he have sought-a_ 
more inspiring model? His friend Sidney, whom he very 
appropriately calls * the eagle of his tribe,’ seems to have 
been the particular object of his admiration. How fortunate 
his selection, if one may judge from a little relic of that a 
man’s eloquence which the author records! In a debate, 
which occupied the Society on a most engaging subject, — 
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sensibility, — Sidney thus‘painted the consolations of the poet; 
** His friends may forsake him, and the world may desert ; 
and yet, even in such calamities, he finds a solace in his 
genius. Yes, Sir, like the prophet of old, he finds joy in the 
wilderness, and his muse is the bird that brings him food 
Jrom Heaven.” If these were not degenerate days, Sir Walter 
Scott, and Mr. Moore, and Mr. Campbell, and Mr. Southey, 
would betake themselves to the wilderness, and live upon this 
celestial food, instead of the coarse venison and champagne, 
towards which they are said to have so downward a pro- 
pensity. We hope that Sidney, at least, is an example of 
the great sublime he drew. As to our author, we have no’ 
doubt that he has spent a few months in the wilderness, and 
that it is to that happy period of his manhood we are indebted 
for this little volume, which the reader will find to be the 
most melancholy and amusing work that has lately seen 
the light. 





Ant. XV. Attic Fragments. Sketches of Manners, Scenery, 
and Politics, in Great Britain. By the Author of ‘ Modern’ 
Athens.” 8vo. Boards. London. Knight and Lacey. 1825. 


N our notice of Babylon the Great,” a recent work by 
the author of ¢ Attic Fragments,’ we murmured at the strik- 
ing disproportion which the scantiness of its materials pre- 
sented to the promise of its ambitious title. The present 
volume is characterised by as manifest a diversity between the 
contents and the denomination which is assigned to them. 
The articles which are occupied with a variety of subjects, ac- 
cording to the distribution of the title-page, amount to about 
fourteen in number; and though in scrupulous phrase we 
might not contend, that every paper is accommodated with a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, yet with reference to its 
obvious design, and to the general regularity of our author, 
the subject-matter appears to us in each instance to make its 
consistent progress furwards in unbroken order, and to ex- 
haust itself in a mature and seasonable close. In short, there 
is such an approximation to method and coherency, as rejects 
the interesting character which is iniplied in the word ‘ Frag- 
ment.” And whether or not the coricomitant epithet * Attic’ 
is chosen with a becoming deference to the constituent pro- 
perties of the work, the reader shall have an opportunity of 

deciding. 
- Political discussion embraces no fewer than six out of the 
above enumerated articles; and of these, two papers ete 
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voted to the favourite, and we had thought in the case of our 
author, expended topics of disquisition, the Senate and its 
leading characters. This remarkable tendency in the writer 
to the same subject, may, to some minds, appear as the im- 
pulse of conscious strength and superior light upon that especial 
branch, whilst the ostentatious minuteness of personal as well 
as topical detail might be accepted as the best evidence of au- 
thenticity. It is not, therefore, without due consideration 
that we undertake to state that, whether with reference to the 
public occasions which form the matter of his scenes, or the 
merits of the individuals who are brought under his judgment, 
the book is calculated to prove to those persons who may not 
have access to more genuine sources of information, a very 
fallacious and even dangerous guide. We have too recently 
discussed with this writer his estimate of parliamentary char- 
acters, to enter upon the same ground on this occasion. It 
will be enough, that we shortly support what we have said by 
a reference to the volume itself. 

The first article, ‘ St. Stephen’s,’ is a singular mixture of 
serious relation and burlesque, in which the truth that is re- 
quired in the one, and the jest that is allowable in the other, 
are mutually neutralised. What, for instance, but injustice 
and mischief can result from any faith being placed in the 
following description, the absurdity of which is necessarily 
within the cognisance of only a select number? ¢ Sir James 
(Mackintosh) unties a bundle of documents, among which 
there are two numbers of the Edinburgh Review, one of 
which he hands to Lord John Russell, and the other to 
Lord Althorpe ; he then advances towards the table, looks 
up to the gallery to see if all the pens and pencils are in 
readiness, and begins.’ And again: £ All this, however, is 
merely a beating of the bushes ; tiJl the scent of a quotation 
is discovered; and then off he scampers fyll speed, bounding 
over every hedge of the question, ccursing all the field of de- 
clamation, and never stopping till a score of lines from Cicero 
de Republica be fairly worried, and the brush displayed in his 
cap. During the chase, Canning takes up a newspaper, and 
Huskisson’s fingers slide over the items of an estimate,’ In 
the succeeding pages we find two members of the same political 
persuasion are made to rise immediately one after the other. 
The Attorney-General follows his colleague Mr. Wynne, and 
Mr. Hobhouse succeeds the member for Aberdeen. Mr. 
Plunkett, we are told, ‘ rises to chastise the London god; 
and runs and rattles so, that the mind, half awakened as it is, 
cannot keep pace with him.’ And a little after, * By the nv 
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that Plunkett has trundled his gemmy figures for half an 
hour, like a sea-boy trundling the pearls of ocean’s dew, 
from his well washed mop, over the side of a vessel, the House 
begins to fill, and Brougham and Canning are borne in upon 
the tail of the tide.’ Then of Mr. Brougham we have the 
following description: ‘ His air and his manner, at first, put 
you very much in mind of those of a field-preacher: he is 
tall and bent, and plain in his appearance; and though his 
tones be full and melodious, he hesitates, as if he were either 
at a loss what to say, or ashamed to say it.’ Nature or veri- 
similitude was never more violated. Those who habitually 
witness the public exercise of his faculties will readily say of 
Mr. Brougham, that the hesitation of an instant in the cur- 
rent of his delivery would be accounted a phenomenon; 
nor can we in the case of this eminent person imagine any 
thing more ludicrous than the suspicion of incapacity, ex- 
cept, indeed, it be the imputation of modesty which suc- 
ceeds it. And such errors might with great propriety be left 
to that innocent repose to which all such absurdities are con- 
tinually hastening, did they not fix the grade of the informa- 
tion and judgment of the critic, and attest his incompetency 
to form a just, and therefore a useful, opinion upon public 
men. 

The celebrated altercation between Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Brougham employs our author through a whole paper. He 
is at the pains of surrounding a simple and evanescent acci- 
dent with all the dramatic pomp of prepared warfare, and 
he swells the scene to a height of exaggeration, in which 
history and reason are alike sacrificed. The ‘ Tyranny 
of Influence’ is a paper that would scarcely receive our atten- 
tion except that a short view of some of its merits will furnish 
our apology for dismissing in silence the remainder of the 
political articles. Our author here attempts to establish the 
existence of a latent tyranny in the body politic, dangerous 
as it is impalpable to public scrutiny. ‘The operation of this 
tyranny, according to him, is best seen in the mode of appoint- 
ment to offices of trust, honour, and emolument. ‘ Let any 
one,’ he says, ‘ look at the administration, — at the present 
administration, for instance, — and say, by what means they 
may have contrived to get into office.’ And a little after 
he adds, ‘ Their power in the British senate is not the 
power of wisdom, and eloquence, and commanding argu- 
ments, —it is simply and exclusively the power of votes.’ 
Who would suppose after this, that the leading member of this 


very ministry is the chosen theme of this writer’s unbounded 
panegyric ? 
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panegyric ? ¢ Each (Brougham and Canning) was, in his party 
and his style of eloquence, not only absolutely without peer, 
but almost without follower.’ — * Canning arranged his words 
like one who could play skilfully upon that sweetest of all 
instruments, the human voice.’ — * The style of Canning was 
like the convex mirror, which scatters every ray of light that 
falls upon it, and shines and sparkles in whatever position 
it is viewed.’ —‘* Canning marched forward in a straight 
and clear tract, — every paragraph was perfect in itself, and 
every corruscation of wit and of genius was brilliant and de- 
lightful ; — it was all felt, and it was felt at once.’ 

The ‘ Death and Character of Lord Byron’ is a querulous 
vindication of the life of the noble poet, which proceeds upon 
the very gratuitous mistake of the public feeling towards 
Lord Byron and his works. The world’s admiration whilst 
he lived, — universal mourning when he died, — his title to 
immortal renown undisputed, — what more is it possible to 
claim for him, — what more was it possible for him to deserve? 
— The wildest spirit of literary gallantry, therefore, could 
hardly have inspired an adventure more ridiculous; nor does 
the matter become the less ludicrous when we remember the 
intellectual relation of the parties, the noble poet and his 
‘ Attic’ patron. And, indeed, what but danger may we appre- 
prehend from the advocacy of one whom Byron and his 
works moved to no nobler panegyric than this: ‘ He (talking 
of the illustrious bard) whose intellectual spirit peopled the 
higher regions of Parnassus with so many pyramids of won- 
der, and so many palaces of delight ! !’ 

The narratives which are scattered through the volume, are 
more easy and unambitious in their style than those attempts 
at political and moral speculation, which only lead the author 
beyond the depth of his judgment. We are under the neces- 
sity of confining ourselves to a single passage which offers 
some new traits in the history of one, with respect to whom 


the public seem to think they can never know enough — ‘ the 
Scottish novelist.’ 


© Weak and lame in his childhood, like the illustrious Byron, he 
was, like him, allowed to form his own mind, ere the mechanical 
propounders of systems came upon him, and cast it into their frigid 
and formal mould. Placed in one of the most romantic spots of 
his native land, his first accents were employed to lisp its legends, 
and his first notes to chaunt its ballads; and we have no doubt 
that he had laid in the seeds, both of the future poet, and the 
future novelist, ere he began to acquire that mechanical edu- 
cation, which, grafted upon intellectual stamina like his, has been 
so honourable to himself, and so delightful to the world. This 
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taste for the romantic, the chivalrous, and, if you will, the wild and 
the warm in human nature, increased with the increase of his 
years, and striving with common and professional studies, if it did 
not overcome these, and put them down, it became superior to 
them; and while others were devoting their time to the events, 
amusements, and follies of the day, he was ever starting off to 
whatever places or persons were the most likely to aid him in his 
favourite pursuit. At one time he was found huddled into a cor- 
ner, poring over musty and forgotten books ; at another, he was 
hunting after antiquated garments, old-fashioned suits of armour, 
and exploded weapons of war; and at a third, he was found sit. 
ting all alone, eyeing the mountain-eagle in its flight, or the ocean- 
wave in its form. Now he was mingling with all the strange and 
eccentric characters which the town afforded ;— anon, he was 
with the hoary-headed shepherd upon the cliffs, the wrinkled sex- 
ton in the church-yard, or smoking his pipe in the hut of the aged 
widow, whom both time and kinsfolk had forgotten, while she, to 
the booming of her wheel, repeated the songs and the legends of 
other times. Such were the sources whence the Scottish novelist 
drew the materials of his future works ; and the practice which he 
gave himself in the putting of those materials together, has been 
perhaps more prolonged, more laborious, and more patient, than 
that of any other author with whom we are acquainted. We 
know it to be the fact ; and if it were put to him, we are sure he 
would not deny it, that the author of Waverley continued to write 
longer in obscurity, ere he produced either a poem or a novel that 
the public would read, than any other author of the day. We 
mention this not in disparagement of his genius, but for the very 
opposite purpose. Powers so vast, and materials so varied, require 
the elaboration of time; and it frequently happens with other 
men, as well as with authors, that they whose efforts are the least 
promising at the beginning are the most successful in the end. 
Next to utter and remediless condemnation, there is nothing so in- 
jurious to a young writer as success; for those who would, in any 
way, have the gold of well-improved genius, must get it through 
the refining fire, and the hotter that fire is, the more pure will the 
gold be from all alloy of baser metals.’ 





Art. XVI. A Picturesque and Descriptive Tour in the Mountains 
of the High Pyrenees: comprising Twenty-four Views of the 
most interesting Scenes, from Original Drawings taken on the 
Spot; with some Account of the Bathing Establishments in 
that Department of France. By J. Hardy, Esq. 8vo. London. 
Ackermann. 1825, 


A MHouGH this is something better than an itinerary, or a 
«4% guide to the most picturesque scenes of the Pyrenees, yet it 
fails to afford the reader who has never traversed those romantic 
mountains an adequate idea of their diversified beauty and 

grandeur. 
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srandeur. Judging from the fatigues which Mr. Hardy must 
have undergone in order to accomplish the task which he 
proposed to himself, and from the numerous sketches which 
he seems to have made in the course of his tour, it is evi- 
dent that he is an enthusiastic admirer of the works of nature. 
His volume will be a very acceptable companion to those who 
have the leisure, the disposition, and the taste, for excur- 
sions into the Pyrenees, and it will not only inform them 
of the localities, but lead them to the admiration of seve- 
ral scenes which are of a very peculiar and astonishing 
character. 

The mineral baths of Baréges, Cauterets, La Ralliére, and 
Bagneres, have of late attracted some visitors from England, 
but not so many as might have been expected from the 
migratory propensities of our countrymen, and the charms of 
the mountain-scenery by which those watering places are 
surrounded. The facilities for reaching them from Bourdeaux 
are few. The most pleasant mode of effecting the journey is 
by ascending the Garonne in one of the steam-boats which: 
ply in that magnificent river, and which are impelled’ by 
English machinery, and generally directed by an English en-: 
gineer. At Langon the traveller will find himself in the 
neighbourhood of some of the most celebrated wine-estates 
inFrance. From Langon he proceeds through the Landes, of 
which Mr. Hardy gives a gloomy description, but which are 
nevertheless pregnant with interest to minds that are warmed: 
by any portion of enthusiasm. Passing through Roquefort, 
and Villeneuve de Marsan, the tourist catches a distant view 
of the Pyrenees, and passing through a delightful country, he 
reaches Pau, whence his eye may easily take in the whole 
of their lower range, and observe the ‘bright verdure of 
their tufted mountains spotted with villages and chateaus’ 
forming a contrast with the snow-capped mountains in the 
back ground, whose distance “ lends enchantment to the 
view.” 


‘ Every hour of the day varies their appearance, and throws 
around them new charms; whether you see them at sunrise, when 
all but their gilded summits are enveloped in blue vapour; at 
mid-day, when swelling up majestically under a serene sky; or 
when the tempest hovers, and the thunder rolls, re-echoing: 
through the vast range of their lengthened valleys.’ 


At Lourdes, about twenty miles from Pau, the grand pass 
of the Lavedan opens into the first chain of the high 
Pyrenees, through which the Gave sometimes rapidly rolls 
his waters among precipices, sometimes lingers on his way 
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amid smiling villages. The noise of distant streamlets 
singing among the rocks as they leap down in their course, 
their transparent brilliancy, the freshness and purity of the 
atmosphere, and the fragrance of the broom, penetrate to 
the heart and fill it with cheerfulness. The valley of Argeles 
offers a profusion of objects to the attention of the traveller, 
surrounded as it is by Gothic ruins and churches. Along 
the road from thence, for seven miles, ancient castles and 
populous hamlets are seen starting forth in ‘ every variety of 
romantic position.’ At.the termination of the valley two 
gorges open, one leading to Baréges, the other to Cauterets.. 
The latter is one of the most frequented watering places of 
the Pyrenees. They are all celebrated in France for the 
cure and alleviation of various disorders, and are visited by 
invalids from the most remote corners of thatkingdom. The 
waters of Baréges. are said to produce wonderful effects on 
maladies arising from old wounds: St. Sauveur is an equally 
infallible remedy for nervous. disorders: Les Eaux Bonnes 
and Bagnéres de Louchon for consumptions; and Cauterets 
for diseases of the digestive organs. ‘The seasons are gener- 
ally commenced on the Ist, of July, and closed at the end of 
August, by the visitors of the different baths, at Bagnerés de 
Bigorre, with balls and other amusements. 

At Cauterets the open road ceases, and the remainder of 
the defile through the Pyrenees is a continued series of 
rugged acclivities. Mr. Hardy’s principal excursion from 
Cauterets was to the cascades and circle of Gavarnie,. the 
greatest lien of the Pyrenees. After a difficult and tedious 


ascent, which he describes with great minuteness, he reached 
this splendid scene. 


‘ It presents the interior of a vast amphitheatre, of a construc- 
tion so regular as to seem the work of human hands, and which, 
in the language of the guide, would appear to be the last barrier 
of the world. The most striking.object is a prodigious cascade, 
on the extreme left, falling in one unbroken line 1266 feet. Be- 
fore it reaches the hottom, it dashes against a huge mass of rock, 
and then forms the principal source of the Gave de Pau. In the 
centre of the view are seven other cascades, varying from $00 
to 500 feet in perpendicular height. 

‘ The majestic scene is formed of glaciers, snow, and alabaster 
rocks; the summits of the amphitheatre are crowned with per- 
petual snows, and carried along in terraces, the faces of which are 


primitive alabaster rocks. On the very highest range, two enor- 
mous masses, of a square form, 


« « High o’er the rest display superior state, 
In proud pre-eminence sublimely great,” P 
an 
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and are called the Towers, of Marboré; and in viewing them, you 
are ready to take them for an acrial fortress. Nota sign of ver- 
‘dure is seen, except a few black pines at our feet. It must not, 
however, be imagined to be a cold snow-scene, quite the reverse ; 
every thing partakes ofa yellow tinge, and the tout-ensemble, having 
somewhat of an artificial appearance, strongly resembles the drop- 
scene of a play-house. At the left corner, a huge rock, at least 
2000 feet in height, juts out, and then comes the wonderful cas- 
cade, falling as am the heavens, like a mighty ribbon, joining 
earth and sky: the centre portion resembles an immense wall, 
rising in terraces, broken on the right by a wide opening, called 
the Bréche de Roland, from some fabulous tale of the time of 
Charlemagne. The view is then closed in by masses of pale Pha 
Jow mountains, advancing nearer to the spectator, their edges 
overlooking the torrent of foaming waters which flow from the 
foot of the cascades. The area of the amphitheatre is not less 
than two miles ; but the deception of vision is so great, that a 
thousand yards would be supposed its utmost extent. 

‘ We hurried on to contemplate the scene in detail: every ob- 
ject of which it is composed is of a proportion far beyond all or- 
dinary conception. We presently reached a vast oval of incrusted 
snow, which contrasts beautifully with the surrounding walls of 
primitive rocks. The apparent regularity of decoration is most 
striking. We beheld the foaming water of the larger cascade 
precipitate itself into a vast hole under the snow: the thundering 
noise of its descent is tremendous. We found it impossible to 
approach the abyss too closely, as the atmosphere of spray which 


surreunds it soon wets the spectator to the skin, and we were 
obliged to retire.’ 


‘Mr. Hardy, with some naiveté, adds that in beholding the 
towers of Marbore, which seemed to pierce the clouds, he 
was scarcely conscious of existence, and that he experienced 
‘ a kind of ecstasy, or interior exaltation, which seemed the 
éffect‘of magrc ‘This looks like a flight of imagination. - It 
is Certain, however, that the scene is a most singular and 
imposing display of natural grandeur. Lord Bute is reported 
to have said that it was worth taking a journey from India to 
see It. 

Mr. Hardy’s descriptions are not interrupted by many 
incidents. He tells us, however, a few anecdotes which are 
not uninteresting. In the following story the initial of the 
Spanish Duke may be understood, we suppose, for that of 


D’Ossuna. : 


_ * At that period (1808) Buonaparte was at Bayonne, endeavour- 
ing by diplomatic intrigue to effect the dethronement of the Spanish 
monarch: aware that the Duke d’O was in the French do- 





minions, and fearing lest his powerful influence in the Spanish 
councils might materially retard the accomplishment of his wishes, 
Buonaparte gave orders to the police to keep a strict watch on all 
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the Duke’s movements, and to resort to force to prevent his re- 
turn to his own country, from which he was not more than ten ° 
miles distant. The Duke was perfectly informed of the object in 
view, and appeared to sacrifice all political feeling to the recovery 
of his health, at the same time that he was devising every possible 
means of escape. His health not permitting him the fatiguin 
traverse of the mountains on foot, by dint of large bribes he had 
succeeded in engaging four of the mountaineers to carry him by 
night in one of the light sedan-chairs used by the bathers. The 
had accomplished one-half of the difficult journey, when suddenly 
they missed one of their comrades. The whole party were in con- 
sternation: the most urgent entreaties could not prevail on 
those who remained to proceed ; they foresaw, they said, that the 
first act of their treacherous companion would be to inform the 
village authorities; and should they even gain the Spanish terri- 
tory, they themselves would certainly be denounced to the police, 
and their own utter ruin would inevitably ensue. There was, be- 
sides, a great probability of their being overtaken, having yet the 
most difficult part of the traverse to make. In this painful dilemma 
the Duke determined on returning, and, if possible, reaching, be- 
fore the dawn of day, the bath of the Prés, where most probably 
the search would commence. In this he succeeded; and having 
dismissed the mountaineers, ordered a bath to be prepared for 
himself. While thus engaged, the gens-d’armes arrived: the 
were greatly surprised to see the Duke’s servant at the bath-door, 
and demanded an explanation of their movements. The servant, 
well instructed by his master what replies to make, denied most 
vehemently any intention of quitting Cauterets at present ; telling 
them, that the Duke had merely made this night-excursion for the 
purpose of enjeying the view of the sun rising from some of the 
neighbouring mountains. On leaving the bath, the Duke with 
admirable sang froid corroborated the story of his servant. Each 
party then returned to the village; the affair soon became known, 
and the Duke was more strictly watched than before.’ 


The Duke, however, did subsequently effect his escape in 
the disguise of a curé.. In the course of his tour Mr. Hardy 
encountered a singular class of people called Cagots. 


‘ In my two months’ sojourn amidst these mountains, I some- 
times came in contact with this singular race of human beings, 
and who are, I believe, peculiar to this part of France. No lan- 
guage can describe the utter wretchedness of their appearance ; 
shunned by every one, they crawl upon the face of the earth in 
the most abject state of want and misery, such as can only be 
known but in being witnessed. Their complexions are cadaverous 
in the extreme; many of them are afflicted with the goftre, of 
dwarfish stature, and for clothing, a sort of sackcloth is all that 
distinguishes them from ‘“ the beasts that perish.” 

‘ The origin of these poor creatures is lost in the distance 
of time. Mons. Palassou, who has written a memoir on the sub- 
ject, is of opinion, that they take their rise from the last of the 
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Saracens, who were defeated by Charles Martel in the neighbour- 
hood of Tours, and subsequently driven into these mountains, and 
afterwards became objects of hatred and contempt. 

‘ The habitations of these outcasts are apart from all the towns 
and villages, amid dreary valleys and unwholesome swamps. Among 
other persecutions, they were formerly obliged to bear a badge, 
indicative of their degraded class. These cruel distinctions pur- 
sued them even to the churches, which they entered by a separate 
door; and the holy waters appropriated to their use would have 
been thought by their more favoured fellow-beings rather those of 
contamination than of blessedness. 

‘ I was confined to a village by incessant rain one whole day in 
the neighbourhood of some of these people, and never can I for- 
get the two or three objects which presented themselves, more 
particularly one, a female: the face was horribly disfigured with 
the small-pox ; the goftre had extended itself so completely round 
the throat, that no protrusion of the lower jaw could be perceived : 
a filthy blanket was thrown over her shoulders, extending to the 
feet, and held round her person with folded arms: her tout en- 
semble was loathsome in the extreme; and although young, the 
expression of the eye indicated that disease and misery were 
struggling within. A trifle bestowed upon her seemed for a mo- 
ment to dispel the habitual gloom of her wretched countenance, 
which conscious degradation had so deeply engraved upon it. In 
nearly one attitude she remained opposite to the auberge full three 
hours, attracted thither, no doubt, by the hope of charity and the 
gratification of vacant curiosity, which the arrival of any stranger 
would most probably afford. In speaking of her to the mistress 
of the house, her answer convinced me, that she hardly thought 
the poor creature worthy of notice as a human being. The 
government of France ought to seek the improvement of these 
miserable people; but I am aware that they have difficulties 
almost insurmountable in the prejudices and long-cherished ab- 
horrence of association which the mountaineers entertain towards 
them.’ 


Following the example of the visitors, we shall close our 
excursions at Bagnéres. 


‘ The situation of Bagnéres and its environs is enchanting, 
every object that mingles in the picturesque being profusely scat- 
tered around. The promenades, both of nature and art, have a 
cheerfulness about them that is truly delightful. The Adour, di- 
vided into streams, flows through most of the streets, giving a fresh- 
ness and salubrity to the air, so desirable in the summer months. 

‘ There are no less than twenty mineral springs of reputed effi- 
cacy in several complaints; and for the mere seeker of pleasure 
and amusement, at the height of the season there are ample means 
of gratification. Eight thousand strangers have been known to 
be collected here : its own population is six thousand ; and as the 
local historian observes, ‘‘ Il est beau de voir less opulens de 
?Europe répandus sur les bords champétres de l’Adour, et .~ 
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les raflinemens de luxe en contact avec la simplicité des meeurs 
pastorales.” The grand promenade of Coustous, formed of g 
triple row of trees, has several handsome houses, ornamented with 
small terraces and gardens, looking upon it. The endless amuse- 
ment of beholding the variety of characters and costume on thig 
promenade causes these houses to be in great request. A public 
fountain, abundantly supplied, stands at its extremity. Besides, 
there are usually a number of travelling marchands daily exposing . 
their wares, particularly jewellery ; so that after the stillness and 
dreariness of the mountain-scenery, the change is exceedingly 
pleasing.’— 

‘ The town is very ancient : the Romans named it Vicus Aquen- 
sis: having experienced the happy effects of its baths, they left 
behind them many tokens of their gratitude ; the most ancient is 
an inscription by Severus Seranus : 


¢ Nymphis pro salute sua. 
Sever. Seranus V. S. L. M. *’ — 


‘ At Bagnéres, the circle of the principal bathing establishments 
is completed, and towards the month of September the visitants 
depart, almost satiated with the wild majesty of nature to whicl» 
they have been so long accustomed, and many sighing again for 
the plains and their corresponding monotony. 


‘ « The majesty of rocks, the torrent’s roar, 
A moment please or agitate.” 


‘ In.quitting Bagnéres, we emerge altogether from the moun- 
tains; and at this time, August, the leaves were beginning to fall, 
and the surfaces of the elevated lakes were frozen over : the re- 
gion of perpetual snows is about cight thousand feet. The fol- 
lowing are the heights of the most elevated peaks above the level 
of the sea: 


‘ Vignemale, S.S.E. of Cauterets 10,432 feet. 
Marboré, Gavarnie - - 10,260 
Mont Perdu, Spain - - 
Pic du Midi de Bigorre - - 

Pic de Bergons - - - 6,504 
Pic du Midi de Pau - - 


The views which accompany the text are upon too minute 
a scale, and are tinted with colours which do not at all re- 
semble those of nature. They are pasted on yellow paper, 
which gives them a tawdry effect, though upon the whole 
they are not otherwise badly executed. 









‘ * Viti salva luit merito.’ 
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Art. XVII. Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of the New Con- 
tinent, during the Years 1799—1804. By Alexander de Hum- 
bolds and A.Bonpland. Vol. VI. Paris. Chez J. Smith, et 
Gide, Fils. 1825. 


T= publication of a volume relating the results of a journey 
which was performed upwards of twenty years ago, is 
rather a singular circumstance in the present anxious pep y EN 
age. The completion of an extensive tour in the most 
remote part of the globe, the concoction of a report of it, 
and the publication of that report within a single year, are in 
these days no rare occurrences. If our modern travellers 
were to expend twenty winters in digesting their narratives, 
they might perhaps be more methodically arranged, and more 
replete with learned discussions. But the practical value of 
such works, so far as they tend to accelerate the progress of 
knowledge, and the intercourse of nations, would be impaired 
in proportion to the delay. M.de Humboldt’s sixth volume, 
which has not yet been translated into English, has perhaps 
lost some part of its interest by having been so long detained 
from the press. Since he quitted the shores of South Ame- 
rica, the most rapid and extensive changes have taken place 
there. Countries which, at the time of his visit to them, 
were silent, slavish, dependent colonies, are now transformed, 
as if by a miracle, into independent states, governing them- 
selves by their own firmness and wisdom, and connectin 
themselves by treaties of commerce and alliance with England 
and other European powers. ‘These changes have removed 
many of the difficulties with which M. de Humboldt had 
to contend during Ris journey: for the last eight or ten 
years the successful contests in which those countries have 
been engaged, have incessantly attracted public attention to 
their history and actual condition, and curiosity has been 
almost satiated on the subject by the several excellent me- 
moirs relating to them which have been recently given to the 
world. Among these, Mr. Stevenson’s * Residence in South 
America,” which was noticed in the last number of this 
Journal, will be found not the least valuable. 

The reader will perhaps find that many of M. de Hum- 
boldt’s details have been anticipated by travellers more active 
than the learned German, though, indeed, not quite so fertile 
as he, in the art of publication. The present volume, he informs 
us, was retarded by circumstances, over which he had no con- 
troul. Besides the personal narrative of travels, it contains a 
historical description of the Carib race ; a general table of the 
population of South America, distinguishing them according 
to their differences in colour, language, and religion; a discus- 
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sion on the important problem of a ship-canal of commy- 
nication between the Pacific and the Atlantic oceans; g 
comparative view of the most ancient monuments of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the two Americas; a geological 
table of South America to the north of the river of the 
Amazons, together with a general enumeration of the rami- 
fications and clusters of the Andes from Cape Horn to the 
polar circle; a memoir on the horary variations of the baro- 
meter under the tropics, at the level of the sea, and on the 
ridge of the Cordillera of the Andes, together with a table 
of thermometrical, hygrometrical, cyanometrical, and elec- 
trometrical observations on the lower equinoctial regions. An 
atlas accompanies this volume, containing the geography of 

the plants of Chimborazo, and a general map of Columbia. 
The fifth volume closed with the preparations of the tra- 
vellers for leaving Angostura, and crossing the steppes of 
Venezuela, in order to proceed by the most direct route either 
to Cumana or New Barcelona, whence they intended to em- 
bark for Cuba. Having mounted their mules on the left 
bank of the Oroonoko, they proceeded on their journey over 
those vast plains: the heat of the sun was excessive, on 
account of the strong reflection of its rays from the surface of 
a soil almost wholly destitute of vegetation. A full descrip- 
tion of the western division of those plains has been given in 
a former volume of these travels ; the eastern division between 
Angostura and New Barcelona exhibits a similar aspect. On 
the 13th of July (1800), the third day after they quitted Angos- 
tura, the travellers arrived at the village of Cari, the first of 
the Carib missions, dependant at that time on the monks of 
Observance of the College of Piritu. They were lodged in the 
convent, or rather in the house of the curate. ‘ From the 
coast of New California to Valdivia, and the mouth of the 
Rio de la Plata, over an extent of 2000 leagues, the traveller 
may conquer all the difficulties of a long land-journey, if he 
only enjoy the protection of the American clergy. The 
ower which that body possesses in the country is too well 
established to be easily overthrown.’ M. de Humboldt and 
his friend were received by the curate in the most hospitable 
manner. ‘They found the village inhabited by about 500 
Caribs, who are described as forming a race superior, in phy- 
sical and intellectual energies, to all other Indians. It is 
remarkable that they universally have their heads tonsured 
like the monks, not in imitation of them, as has often been 
imagined, but in pursuance of an ancient custom, established 
long before they were visited by Europeans. Their eyes indi- 
cate intelligence, and they exhibit an air of importance and 
| disdain, 
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disdain, which one would scarcely expect to meet in the 


inhabitants of such a country. ‘The women are not so 
robust or handsome as the men. ‘They perform almost all the 
domestic and agricultural labour. ‘They were exceedingly 
importunate with the strangers for pins, which, for want of 
pockets, or rather, perhaps, by way of ornament, they fixed 
under the lower lip, piercing the skin in such a manner 
as that the head of the pin rested in the interior of the mouth ! 
The men wear more clothing, or rather drapery, than the 
women, which they dispose in a picturesque and becoming 
manner. The women go almost naked. Both sexes stain 
their bodies with .a sort of ointment called onoto, which is so 
indispensable, according to the rules of Carib fashion, that 
for a mative to appear abroad without being properly painted 
with onoto, vould be a violation of all the rules of decency. 
It is even more essential than the slight zone, the only gar- 
ment worn by the women. The Indians of the missions of 
Piritu formerly exercised great influence over the vast 
country, which extends from the equator to the northern 
coasts. At every place along the Oroonoko traces have been 
found of their hostile incursions. Their language is pre- 
dominant throughout that part of the world. ‘They differ in 
many respects from the aboriginal races of Mexico, Cundina- 
marca, and Peru. ‘They have some traditions which seem to 
indicate an ancient communication between the two Americas. 


In the sixteenth century they covered a vast extent of ter- 
‘ritory, but they have been reduced since the discovery of Ame- 
rica to about 40,000. M. de Humboldt enters at some 


Jength into their history and present condition. He shows 
that of all the inhabitants of the new continent they are 


the least disposed to cannibalism, although they have been 


described as the most cruel of savages by the Spanish writers. 
There is nothing more surprising in this race of Indians 
than the facility with which young men of from eighteen 


to twenty years of age, when they are brought up to the em- 


ployment of fiscal or alguazil, harangue the community for 
hours together. Under the government of the Missionaries 
they have made considerable progress towards civilization. 
After a short stay at Cari, the travellers pursued their 
route to New Barcelona, where they arrived on the 23d of 
July. M. de Humboldt’s remarks on the geological pheno- 
mena of the vast plains which he traversed in the course of 
this journey, and on the facilities which they offer for astro- 


nomical observations, are extremely curious and valuable. 


The philosopher and his companion remained a month at 
New Barcelona, whence they made occasional exeursions 
into 
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‘into the adjacent‘mountains. Their visit to the warm baths 
of Bergantin was marked by a singular accident. As M. de 
Humboldt was crossing a deep river on a sort of bridge 
formed of the trunks of trees connected together, and leadin 
his horse, which was swimming, by the bridle, the animal 
suddenly was drawn downwards, and in an instant disap- 
peared. It was supposed that the horse’s legs had been 
seized by crocodiles, which infest all the rivers on this coast. 

On the 26th of August M. de Humboldt and his friend em- 
‘barked in a small vessel for Cumana; but they had proceeded 
only a short distance from the harbour when, to their great 
astonishment, they encountered an armed vessel, which fired 
upon them. It turned out to be a pirate, and it immediately 
captured the savants and their cargo of plants, cocoa, and 
monkies, declaring them to be lawful prizes. M.de Hum- 
boldt and his friend were taken on board the corsair: in vain 
they entreated to be landed on the neighbouring coast. For- 
tunately for them the British sloop of war, the Hawk, which 
was Cruising in those seas, came within sight of the pirate, 
and the captain not obeying a signal made by the sloop, 
a gun was fired, and a midshipman was despatched on board, 
whose generous and polite behaviour M.de Humboldt seems 
to feel great pleasure in recording. He was invited on board 
the sloop, which was under the command of Captain Garnier, 
and was treated with distinguished attention. The next day 
his vessel was restored to him, with all its cargo, and, after 
a short passage, he arrived at Cumana. During his stay of 
two months at this place, M. de Humboldt examined the 
alum mines in the neighbourhood; and the results of his 
observations are exhibited in his usual scientific manner. 

We now come to a much more interesting part of the 
volume, which treats of the political state of the provinces 
of Venezuela, the extent of their territory, their population, 
natural productions, external commerce, and the communi- 


cations between the different provinces which compose the 
republic of Columbia. 


‘ When I first published, after returning to Germany, The 
Political Essay on New Spain, I communicated, at the same time, 
a portion of the materials which I had amassed relative to the 
territorial riches of South America. That comparative view of 
the population, agriculture, and commerce of the Spanish colonies, 
was written at a time when the progress of their civilization was 
fettered by the imperfection of their social institutions, by a pro- 
hibitive system, and by other mischievous errors in the science 
of government. Since I developed the immense resources which 
the people of the two Americas, if enjoying the benefits of rational 
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liberty, might find in their individual position and in their commer- 
cial relations with Europe and Asia, one of those grand revolutions 
which from time to time rouse the attention of mankind, has 
changed the social condition of those vast countries through 
which I have travelled. At present we see the continental part 
of the New World divided between three races of people, all of 
European origin: the first, and the most powerful, is the German 
race; the two others belong, by their language, their literature, 
and their manners, to Latin Europe. Those portions of the Old 
World, which are advanced farthest towards he west, the Iberian 
peninsula and the British isles, are those whose colonies have 
occupied the greatest extent of territory in the New World; but 
four thousand leagues of coast, inhabited solely by the descend- 
ants of the Spaniards and Portuguese, attest the superiority which, 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Peninsular people 
acquired by their maritime expeditions over the rest of the naval 
powers of Europe. It may be said that their languages, extended 
as they are from California to the Rio de la Plata, over the sides 
and ridges of the Cordilleras, as in the bosom of the forests of 
Amazonia, are monuments of national glory which will survive al} 
other political revolutions. 

‘ At this moment, the inhabitants of Spanishjand Portuguese Ame- 
rica form, together, a population twice as large as that of the English 
race. The French, Dutch, and Danish possessions in the New 
World are of inconsiderable extent ; but in order to complete this 
general view of the people who are likely to influence the destinies 
of the other hemisphere, we should not forget those colonists of 
slavish origin, who are attempting té establish themselves, from 
the peninsula of Alaska as far as California, and those free Africans 
of Hayti who have accomplished the prophecy of the Milanese 
traveller, Benzoni, in 1545. The position of the Africans in an 


island twice as large as Sicily, in the middle of the Mediterranean 
of the Antilles, augments their political importance.’ , 


M. de Humboldt supposes that the population of the two 
Americas will, in the course of forty or forty-five years, 
equal that of Europe. Far from agreeing with those short- 
sighted reasoners who insist that this increase of population 
in the New World will be injurious to the Old, he conceives, 
and justly, that it will be productive of a generous rivalry in 
civilization, in manufactures, in commerce, will increase the 
wants of consumption, the general mass of productive in- 
dustry, and the activity of mutual intercourse. He adds, in 
a spirit of magnanimous and true philosophy ; 


‘ Doubtless, after the great revolutions which the state of human 
society is undergoing, the public fortune, which is the common 
patrimony of civilization, will be found differently distributed 
among the people of the two worlds ; but the equilibrium will be 
restored by degrees, and it is a mischievous, I might almost say, 
an impious prejudice, to look upon the growing prosperity of 
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every other portion of our planet as calamitous to the Old World. 
The indepehdence of the colonies will not contribute to isolate 
them, it will approximate them more to those nations which have 
long been civilized. Commerce will unite those whom political 
jealousy has long separated. Farther: it is the nature of civiliz- 
ation to proceed onward in its course, without therefore losing its 
existence in the spot which first witnessed its birth. Its progres- 
sive march from east to west, from Asia to Europe, proves nothing 
against this axiom. A brilliant light preserves its lustre even 
when it illumines a wide space. Intellectual cultivation, the fertile 
source of national wealth, communicates itself step by step ; it ex- 
pands without losing its position. Its movement is not a migration : 
if it has appeared such to us in the east, it is because barbarous 
hordes made themselves masters of Egypt, of Asia Minor, and of 


that Greece formerly free, the deserted cradle of the civilization 
of our ancestors.’ 


M. de Humboldt proceeds in this animated strain of reflec- 


tion, like a superior intelligence tracing out the future des- 
tinies and duties of the world. 


‘ The brutalization of nations is the consequence of oppression 
exercised over them, eitker by internal despotism, or foreign con- 
quest: it is always accompanied by progressive impoverishment, 
by a diminution of the public fortune. Institutions free and vigor- 
ous, adapted to the interests of all, exclude these dangers; and 
the increasing civilization of the world, the combination of labour, 
and active intercourse, do not ruin states whose prosperity flows 
from a natural source. Productive and commercial Europe will 
profit of the new order of things, which has been introduced into 
South America, as it would profit by increase of consumption, by 
the extinction of barbarism in Greece, on the northern coasts of 
Africa, and in other countries subjected to Ottoman tyranny. 
There is nothing which threatens the prosperity of the old con- 
tinent except the protraction of those intestine struggles which em- 
barrass industry, and diminish at once the number and the wants 
of consumers. In Spanish America, this. struggle, which com- 
menced six years after my departure, draws every day nearer to 
a close. We shall soon see many independent nations ruled by 
various systems of government, but united by their remembrance of 
acommon origin, by the uniformity of their language, and by 
wants which always produce civilization, occupying the two oppo- 
site shores of the Atlantic ocean. It may be said that the immense 
improvements which have been made’ in nautical science have 
narrowed the basins of the seas. Already the Atlantic ocean 

resents itself to our eyes under the aspect of a narrow canal, 
which detains the commercial states of Europe at no greater dis- 
tance from the New World, than in the infancy of navigation the 
Mediterranean detained the Greeks of the Peloponnesus frem those 
of Ionia, Sicily, and Cyrene.’ 
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The Holy Alliance will scarcely thank M. de Humboldt 
for the sage and manly lesson which he has here given them 
in a few words. From these general considerations he pro- 
ceeds to trace the statistical condition of Venezuela. He 
premises his observations on this subject with a general table 
showing the extent of territory occupied by Mexico, the Spa- 
nish South American States, the Brazils, and the United 
States, together with the amount of their population. Ac- 
cording to this table, Mexico possesses 75,830 square leagues, 
and a population of 6,800,000; Guatimala, 16,740 square 
leagues, and a population of 1,600,000; Cuba and Portorico, 
4,430 square leagues, and a population of 800,000; Columbia, 
(embracing Venezuela, New Grenada, and Quito,) 91,950 
square leagues, and a population of 2,785,000; Peru, 41,420 
square leagues, and a population of 1,400,000; Chili, 14,240 
square leagues, and a population of 1,100,000; Buenos Ayres, 
126,770 square leagues, and a population of 2,300,000. The 
Brazils cover 256,990 square leagues, and contain a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000. ‘The United States have 174,300 square 
leagues, and a population of 10,220,000. 

Mexico, Guatimala, and Columbia, are the only states of 
Spanish America whose coasts are washed by the two oceans. 
Columbia has peculiar advantages in the great extent of its 
shores, and in another resource which has not hitherto been 
sufficiently appreciated, the isthmus of Panama, which forms 
part of its domain. If this neck of land were traversed by 
good roads, and well stocked with camels, it might, in M. 
de Humboldt’s opinion, become the channel of portage 
for the commerce of the world, even if there be no possi- 
bility of intersecting it for a ship-canal. This subject leads 
M. de Humboldt into a renewed discussion of the question, 
whether it be possible to effect a canal-communication be- 
tween the two oceans, through the isthmus of, Panama. He 
seems to have acquired no new data on this interesting pro- 
blem, since his first examination of it in his Essay on New 
Spain. He is inclined still to give the preference to the 
isthmus of Nicaragua, or to that of Darien, either of which has 
always appeared to him favourable for a canal of large dimen- 
sions, like the Caledonian Canal. Of the two he seems to 
give the preference to Nicaragua, where he thinks it would 
not be difficult to form an uninterrupted navigable line with 
the assistance of the extensive lake, which is situated in 
that part of the country. Next to Nicaragua and Darien, the 
isthmus of Panama is most deserving of attention. M. de 
Humboldt thinks, that, in the present state of the commerce of 
the world, a junction-canal of sufficient depth and — to 
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afford a passage to vessels of from three to four hundred tons 
would answer every useful purpose. The Caledonian Canal 
admits vessels of 500 tons, and frigates of $2 guns. His ad- 
vice as to the means of carrying this impdrtant object into 
effect is deserving of attention, particularly in these times when 
the prevailing rage for joint-stock companies has enabled so 
many impostors to delude and defraud the public. | 


‘As to the mode of execution, upon which I have been con- 
sulted by enlightened persons, who belong to the new governments 
of Mme America, I am of opinion, that a joint-stock company 
ought not to be formed, until the possibility of excavating, between 
the seventeenth and eighteenth degrees of latitude, an oceanic 
canal large enough to receive vessels of from three to four hundred 
tons burden, shall be clearly proved, and until the line of territory be 
‘surveyed, which may be ultimately fixed upon. I abstain from dis- 
cussing the question whether that district “‘ ought to form a republic 
under the name of Jonctiana, dependant on the confederation of the 
United States,” as has been recently proposed in England, by a 
gentleman whose intentions are always most laudable and disinter- 
ested. Whatever government may possess the'right to the soil, in 
which this grand junction of the two seas may be effected, the 
advantages of this hydraulic work should be imparted to all the 
nations of the two worlds, who shall have contributed to its exe- 
cution by the purchase of shares. The local governments of 
Spanish America might direct the surveys of different places, the 
measurement of distances, the soundings of rivers and lakes which 
it might be necessary to traverse, and the calculation of the quan- 
tity of water which might be derived from springs or rain, for the 
supply of the’ superior basin of the canal. These preliminary 
operations would not be expensive, but they should be executed 
on auniform plan in the-isthmusses of Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Darien, and Choco. When maps of the surveys of the 
five lines of communication shall be submitted to the public, a 
conviction of the possibility of executing this important work 
will become more general in the two continents, and will facilitate 
the creation of a joint-stock company. Free discussion will show 
the advantages or disadvantages of each locality, and ultimately 
one or two points will be fixed upon. The junction-company 
should have the surveys repeated in the most accurate manner ; 
the expense might then be estimated, and the execution of the 
work confided to engineers who have had practical experience in 
similar works in Europe. 

‘ As it cannot be doubted, that in case it should appear to be 
impossible to form an oceanic canal, the shareholders would derive 
great advantage from the excavation, in some of the five points 
already enumerated, of small canals for the convenience of internal 
trade, it might be expedient, perhaps, that the first survey should 
be made at the expense of a company. A single vessel might 
convey engineers and instruments successively, to the mouths of 
the Atrato, the Rio Chagre and the bay of Mandinga, the 
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San Juan and the Lake of Nicaragua, and to the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. The celerity of the operations would enable us to 
form a just estimate of the advantages which each of the pro- 


posed points presents ; and the company of the first survey, after 
having selected the most eligible spot tor the work, might make 


an appeal to the public for the purpose of increasing their funds, 
and erecting themselves into a company of execution, either, as it 
may be hoped, for an oceanic navigable canal, or for small canals 
of limited extent.’ 

In the notes to the chapter, which treats of Venezuela, 
M. de Humboldt has collected an immense store of geo- 
logical information concerning the country, for which we 
must refer to the volume itself. He then resumes the 
narrative of his travels, which, in truth, seems to be length- 
ened out by the introduction of many circumstances, that, 
however interesting they might have been twenty years ago, 
have now lost in a considerable degree their attraction. From 
Venezuela he proceeded to Cuba, where the termination of 
this volume leaves him. We find, however, in this part 
of the narrative, some calculations as to the state of the black 
population of the two Americas, which are worth attention. 
It appears that, in the American Antilles, the number of 
Negroes is 1,090,000; in the United States, 1,650,000; in 
the Brazils, 1,800,000; in the Spanish continental colonies, 
307,000; in the English, Dutch, and French Guyanas, 200,000, 
— making a total of 5,047,000. The number of free Negroes 
is estimated as follows: In Hayti and the other Antilles, 
870,000;: in the United States, 270,000; in the Brazils, 
about 160,000; in the Spanish continental colonies, 80,000; 
in the English, Dutch, and French Guyanas 6000, — making 
a total of 1,386,000 of free Negroes in the New World. 

M. de Humbcldt has given the following highly interesting 
table of the distribution of the whole population of the Ame- 
ricas, according to the difference of their religions : 











‘1. Roman Catholics, - - - 22,486,000 
a Spanish continental America, 15,985,000 — 
Whites, - 2,937,000 
Indians, - 7,530,000 
Mixed race and Ne- 
groes, - 5,518,000 
15,985,000 
56 Portuguese America, : 4,000,000 
c United States, Lower Canada, and 
French Guyana, - - 537,000 
d Hayti, Cuba, Portorico, and the 
French Antilles, - - 1,964,000 
22,486,000 


‘2, Pro- 
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. $. Protestants, @ e = 11,636,000 

a United States, : - 10,295,000 
6 British Canada, New Scotland, 

and Labrador, - 260,000 
¢ English and Dutch Guyana 220,000 
d English Antilles, = - - 777,000 
e Dutch, Danish, &c. Antilles, 84,000 
11,636,000 

* 3. Independent Indians, not Christians, - 820,000 





It is to be understood that this table exhibits, under the 
two first heads, only the great divisions of the Christian 
communities. M.de Humboldt thinks that the number of 
Protestants in the whole of continental and insular America, 
from the southern extremity of Chili to Greenland, is to 
that of Catholics as one to two. “There exist in the western 
coast of North America several thousand individuals who fol- 
low the Greek worship. | 

The English language is spoken in the New World by 
11,647,000 out of the whole population; the Spanish, by 
10,504,000; the Indian, by 7,593,000; the Portuguese, by 
3,740,000; the French, by 1,242,000; the Dutch, Danish, 
and Swedish, by 216,000. 

The greater portion of this volume consists of notes and 
tables, which are unquestionably of great value, and exhibit 
an extent of study and observation unrivalled by any travel- 
ler, ancient or modern. It were however to be desirea, 
that M. de Humboldt had arranged his vast stores in a more 
concise and digested form ; for in their present shape, few per- 
sons will consult his volumes unless for the purposes of learned 
research. ‘The general reader will prefer those more modern 
works, which, without fatiguing his mind, will enable him 
to form sufficiently accurate ideas of the most interesting 
regions of Spanish America. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,* Ipnotus is requested to send his name and address to the 
Publishers, under cover for the Editor. 




















